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SOME PROFESSIONAL ADVENTURES OF KARL HAGENBECK. 
McClure's Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 3, August, 1893, by Various 
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By Raymond Blathwayt. 


As Karl Hagenbeck stood with me, in his Hamburg Wild Beast 
Emporium, before the great cage of the boa constrictors and 
pythons, he naturally fell to relating some of the curious 
adventures that have befallen him with snakes and other brutes. 
There was a great ugly looking boa constrictor coiled up in a 
corner by itself, a most repulsive looking animal. 

“He’s a beauty, isn’t he?” said Mr. Hagenbeck, looking fondly on 
him. “He swallowed four whole sheep in one day, and only nine 
days after that he got another, and seemed to enjoy it as much as 
if he had been fasting for months. Come and look at this cage, 


where you can see a revengeful member of the species. He once 
had a companion, but now he’s alone through his own fault. He 
and his companion were peculiarly fond of rabbits, and we threw 
one into their cage one day. They both darted for it, and, while the 
poor little shivering animal crept into a corner in a fright, the 
snakes quarrelled as to whose ‘bonne bouche’ the rabbit was to be. 
The smaller one won, and this great wretch retired to a corner and 
watched his foe devour the rabbit, and then lie down in that state 
of repleteness which it is the highest ambition of these great 
snakes to attain. The big fellow then, seeing his rival’s helpless 
condition, roused himself, and a moment afterwards he vigorously 
attacked the creature that lay gorged in the corner. We all rushed 
to see what would happen, and I declare to you, that in a very 
short time the big snake had swallowed the small snake, rabbit 
and all.” 

“Would you like to see them in action?” said Mr. Hagenbeck to me, 
and, as he spoke, he opened a cage door and boldly stepped in 
amongst a number of big sleepy reptiles. He coolly began lifting 
them up by their enormous coils, just as one would lift up great 
coils of rope, and there was soon a mighty stirring amongst the 
previously inert masses. They writhed to and fro, their scales 
glittering in the pale light of the winter sun, and with a great 
hissing, an irritated rearing back of their heads and a constant 
projection of their long forked tongues, they began to move about 
the cage—a hideous, mixed-up mass of repulsive life, that made 
one involuntarily step back from their bars. 

“You don’t like the look of them,” said Mr. Hagenbeck, with a 
smile, as he stepped out and rejoined me. “They are queer fellows, 
certainly, and gave me a big fright once.” 

“I should have imagined more than once,” I said, as we turned 
from the ugly mass of twisted snakes. 

“Well, perhaps,” said Mr. Hagenbeck, “but this particular once was 
something to remember. In one cage I had eight full-grown 
pythons, which I wanted to put into one huge box to send them off 
to a menagerie. I handled the first six all right enough, 220 
catching them, as is usual, by the back of the neck and dropping 
them into the box. Then I went for number seven, but as soon as I 
entered the cage she, the lady of the flock, flew at me with open 
mouth. Seeing her coming I took off my hat and thrust it at her. 
She bit her teeth into it. I then seized her with the right hand at 
the back of her neck, and I dragged her down into the lower 
partition of the cage. Just when I was going to fetch her out she 


reared her head to attack me again. I then made a cautious 
movement forward, and at the same moment she darted her head 
at me. I met the second attack with my hat in the same way that I 
had the first. With a quick dart I grabbed her by the back of the 
neck, only to find, to my horror, that I couldn’t let her go if I 
wanted to, as she had coiled herself firmly round my legs. One of 
my assistants, standing near, heard me yell, and he came rushing 
up to me with all the speed he could, for I fancy my shout told 
everybody within hearing that I had to do with a matter of life and 
death. I managed, however, to retain my nerve, and gave the order 
to the helper to try and uncoil the serpent, which with great 
difficulty and my assistance he at last managed to do.” 


Mr. Hagenbeck laughed a little as he recalled the experience, but I 
confess I didn’t feel like laughing much. The horror of having those 
massive coils pressing tightly on your legs and bruising your 
muscles with irresistible strength seemed very real to me. 

“I wasn’t done even then,” Mr. Hagenbeck resumed, “for just as I 
thought that I could get the big snake safely in the cage, another 
python, and really an enormous fellow, attacked me. I had just 
time to shout to my man to throw a blanket over it, and this he 
luckily managed to do. At the same moment I moved backwards 
out of the cage and got free of it altogether, and then I had a little 
rest. My men tried to dissuade me from going back, each of them 
saying he would do it. I felt very exhausted, but my temper was 
fairly up, and I determined I wouldn’t be beaten. So, after a few 
moments, I stepped again into the cage, caught them both round 
the backs of their necks, dragged them as quickly as I could to the 
edge of the cage, and then, all helping, we flung them into the box 
waiting for them. Had not my assistant been near me, nothing 
could have saved me from being squeezed to death.” 


The wild-beast tamer then motioned me away from the serpent 
cages, and we went to those of their cousins, the crocodiles and 
alligators. We passed by an aviary of very great size, where parrots 
and other beautifully plumed birds chattered, laughed, quarrelled, 
and made love in a long, ear-piercing enjoyment of their captivity; 
and further on we came to a large tank, in which were slowly 
paddling round some _ spiteful-looking alligators—huge-jawed, 
soulless-eyed, each one a waiting, watching destroyer of life. 


KARL HAGENBECK’S FATHER AND HIS FIRST SHOW IN BERLIN. 


We looked at them for a little while, and then Mr. Hagenbeck said: 
“Once I had to pack sixteen of these fellows up for the Dusseldorf 
Zoological Gardens. I grappled hold of the first one and was pulling 
him ashore, when he gave me a frightful blow with his tail 221 and 
knocked me into the tank, where, for a brief moment, I was alone 
with fifteen alligators. Those who were standing by told me that as 
soon as I splashed in a number of them made a rush, but I was 
out again like an India-rubber ball. The swirl of the water and the 
open jaws of the disappointed beasts told me that I had not been 
one second too smart. This was a very narrow escape, as, if one of 
the crocodiles had happened to get hold of me, all the rest would 
have attacked me, snapping and biting at me at one and the same 
moment, until there would have been little, if anything, left of me 
at all. They are the most determined fighters even amongst 
themselves. Six of them, each about fourteen feet long, had a fight 
amongst themselves once, and so desperately did they set to, that 
within fourteen days they were all dead. Three of them had their 
jaws broken, and in some cases their legs were torn right out of 
their bodies. This occurred at night, and one of the keepers, 
happening to hear the frightful noise which was made by the 
clashing of their jaws, rushed off to tell me what was happening. 
We lit our lanterns and hurried to the scene of action, but, beyond 
trying to separate them with long poles, it was little we could do. 
When we managed to part them for a time they only renewed the 
fight with greater fierceness than ever, and so terribly were they 
wounded, that, as I said, they were all dead in a fortnight. 
Nowadays, when I get a new consignment of alligators I always 
muzzle them for four days with a rope. They then calm down, and I 
cut the rope off; otherwise, if I did not do that they would begin 
fighting as soon as they came out of the box, for the first sight of 
day-light after the long journey always seems to excite them. A 
fight amongst the snakes, also, is a terrible thing. I had once five 
big pythons in one cage. One of the keepers flung a dead rabbit 
amongst them, and two of them, being very hungry, attacked it at 
once. At the same moment the other four flew for the prey, and in 
one moment all the six were in one big writhing lump. The keepers 
fetched me, and I at once attempted to uncoil them. I succeeded, 
but hardly had I done so when the fight began again between the 
first two. The larger one threw his tail round the small one’s neck 
and squeezed it with such force against the wall that it lost all 
power. Then the bigger snake got hold of the rabbit and swallowed 
it, after which it gradually loosened its hold of the smaller snake. 


The little one then sought revenge, and flew at the big python, 
which was rendered almost helpless by its huge meal, bit it in the 
back, coiled round and round it, 222 and squeezed it till it could 
hardly breathe, although it screamed as I had never heard any 
living creature scream before. The funny thing was that when I 
went to see them next morning they were all right and perfectly 
good friends. 


“Talking of fights, I was once turned out of bed at one o’clock in 
the morning by one of my keepers, who came in with the news that 
the big kangaroo had jumped a six-foot fence into the next stable, 
in which there was a large hippopotamus. When I came down 
there was the queerest kind of a duel going on. The kangaroo 
stood up to his belly in water, whilst the hippopotamus, with wide- 
open jaws, snapped at him right and left. However, the kangaroo 
managed to ‘get in’ a good right and left with his front legs, and 
scratched the hippopotamus in the face tremendously. When the 
amphibian came to close quarters, the kangaroo jumped up, gave 
him a tremendous blow with his hind legs, and then managed to 
get on to dry land. I caught the kangaroo with a big net, and after 
all the fighting there wasn’t so very much harm done.” 


Just as Mr. Hagenbeck finished talking, the Polar bear at our rear 
began growling. Mr. Hagenbeck went up to soothe and pet him. 
Then he said: 

“I expect I am pretty well the only man in the world who can say 
that he ever cut the toe nails of a Polar bear. It was this very beast, 
and I will tell you how it all happened. The poor beast’s nails had 
grown into its foot, causing it a great deal of pain. We tried to get 
the feet into a sling and pull them through the bars, but this 
proved to be too awkward an arrangement. So I got him into a 
narrow cage which had an iron barred front, and this I turned 
upside down so that the bear had to stand on the bars of the cage, 
which we lifted up about four feet above the ground. I went 
underneath with a sharp pair of pincers, and, as he stood there 
with his toes pressed through the bars, I managed to pull the nails 
out. Then I stood him in water to wash and cool his wounds, and 
in a few days he was all right. On yet another occasion a 223 royal 
Bengal tiger was suffering very much from toothache, so two of my 
men held him by the collar and, whilst one of my attendants 
opened his mouth, my brother-in-law and I took some pincers and 
pulled out the teeth which had been giving him so much pain, and 


which, indeed, had grown so badly that they had hindered him 
from biting his food properly. 

“The most risky thing, however, that ever occurred to me 
happened in Munich during the Centennial Féte in 1888. I was 
passing in the long procession with eight elephants, and the 
streets were very much crammed. It chanced that we had to pass a 
great big iron dragon, which, by some mechanical contrivance, 
began to spit fire as soon as we got near it. Four of the elephants 
at once took fright and ran away, which was only natural, and the 
other four followed suit. The people rushed after them with sticks 
and loud cries, which of course only made matters worse. I 
managed to get between two of them, and caught hold of them, but 
it was of no use, as they ran with me for at least a mile. I was 
badly hurled from side to side and, indeed, at one moment I was 
very nearly crushed to death by them against the walls of a house. 
At last two other elephants came up, and I managed to persuade 
the lot of them to stand still; just as I had done so the stupid 
crowd again came rushing up, and away the elephants went again. 
I was too tired to do anything more. All four of them rushed into a 
house; the bottom gave way and the excited creatures fell into the 
cellar. A new house has now been built there which is called to 
this day ‘The four wild elephants.’ A lot of people were hurt, some 
indeed were killed, but, as the Police President had seen all that 
had happened, I was held free of blame. That was, however, the 
worst trouble with my captive friends I ever have had, and how I 
escaped being crushed to death then I cannot understand to this 
day.” 
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THE TRIPLET TREE. 
Charles Coke Woods, Ph.D. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Birds and all Nature, Vol. VII, No. 
4, April 1900, by Various 


Matter _per se_ is an evidence of mind. Every material thing 
enshrines 

a thought. Essential nature has no superfluities. To the thinker 
everything means something. In nature nothing happens. 
Everything is 

ordered. There can be no portrait of a landscape without a painter. 
There can be no landscape without a maker. 


The visible forms that nature takes may be changed. Her invisible 
forms are changeless. The search for the changeless is the great 
and 

delightful task of art, literature, science, philosophy and religion. 
The ultimate in nature and in art is divine. The permanent 
principle 

survives the fleeting form. Nature's principles are relatively few. 
Her 


forms are multifarious. Tree life is true life. It is natural. It is 
therefore true. Nature's garb may be odd. It may even be deformed. 
But 

her inner self is never false. Sap, fiber, leaf, blossom, fruit; this 

is nature's apocalypse. It is Queen Beauty's progressive revelation. 


Trees usually grow singly. Under certain conditions they may as 
naturally grow otherwise. The unusual is not necessarily the 
unnatural. 

Nature's resources are vast. She may at any time manifest herself 
in an 

unfamiliar form. 


A triplet tree grows on what is known as "Green's Ranch" in 
Cowley 

County, Kansas. The ranch is located five miles northeast of 
Arkansas 

City. The trees are about three hundred yards from the west bank 
of 

the Walnut River. They range in a line running north and south. 
They 

are between forty-five and fifty feet high. The first two on the north 
are eighteen inches apart. The third tree standing at the south end 
of the row is fifteen feet from the middle one. They are water elms, 
and average about three and one-half feet in girth. The tree 
standing 

at the north end of the row is hollow at the base and, leaning over 
southward intersects the central tree two feet from the ground; 
thence 

it extends to the one at the south end of the row, and intersects it 
with a limb from either side twelve feet above the ground. The 
segment 

of the circle described by the leaning tree is about twenty feet. At 
the points where the cross tree intersects the other two, it is not 
merely a case of contiguity, but of actual identification. 


Another feature of the leaning tree is that half way between its 
base 

and the trunk of the second, and on the lower side is an unsightly 
knot 

about as large as a half bushel measure. Half way between the 
center 


tree and the one on the south, and on the under side of the 
leaning 

tree is another lump similar to the first, about half the size. These 
unsightly warts appear to have been produced by a congestion of 
sap in 

the tissue of the intersecting tree. This triplet tree is a curiosity. 

It presents a strange phenomenon in tree formation. But nature is 
everywhere full of mystery and surprises. 


COUNTRIES DEVOID OF TREES. 


Anyone who has traveled through the comparatively treeless 
countries 

around the Mediterranean, such as Spain, Sicily, Greece, northern 
Africa, and large portions of Italy, must fervently pray that our 
own 

country may be preserved from so dismal a fate, says President 
Charles 

W. Eliot. It is not the loss of the forests only that is to be dreaded, 
but the loss of agricultural regions now fertile and populous, 
which 

may be desolated by the floods that rush down from the bare hills 
and 

mountains, bringing with them vast quantities of sand and gravel 
to be 

spread over the lowlands. 


Traveling a few years ago through Tunisie, I came suddenly upon a 
fine 

Roman bridge of stone over a wide, bare, dry river bed. It stood 
some 

thirty feet above the bed of the river and had once served the 
needs 

of a prosperous population. Marveling at the height of the bridge 
above the ground, I asked the French station master if the river 
ever rose to the arches which carried the roadway of the bridge. 
His 

answer testified to the flooding capacity of the river and to the 
strength of the bridge. He said: "I have been here four years, and 
three times I have seen the river running over the parapets of that 
bridge. That country was once one of the richest granaries of the 


Roman 

empire. It now yields a scanty support for a sparse and semi- 
barbarous 

population." The whole region round-about is treeless. The care of 
the national forests is a provision for future generations, for the 
permanence over vast areas of our country of the great industries 
of agriculture and mining upon which the prosperity of the 
country 

ultimately depends. A good forest administration would soon 
support 

itself.--_From January Atlantic._ 


SNOW PRISONS OF GAME BIRDS. 


A late season snowstorm, with the heavy precipitation that marked 
the 

storm of Feb. 28, gives the heart of the sportsman as well as that 
of the bird protector a touch of anxiety on the score of the ruffed 
grouse and quail. A downfall of that kind, followed by a thaw and 
then 

by a freeze at night, means the death of hundreds of game birds. 
The 

quail simply get starved and cold killed, while the ruffed grouse, or 
partridges, get locked up by Jack Frost and die of hunger in their 
prisons. 


There is a patch of woods not far from Delavan, Wis., where there 
was 

until recently an abundance of these game birds. There was a local 
snowstorm there late in February last year, which was followed by 
a 

day of sunshine and then by a frost which covered the snow with a 
heavy 

crust. Grouse have a habit of escaping from the cold and 
blustering 

winds by burying themselves in the big snow drifts at the edges of 
the 

woods. There they lie snug and warm and are perhaps loath to 
leave 


their comfortable quarters. They sometimes stay in the drift until 
the 

delay costs them their lives, the crust forming and walling them in. 
It 

so happened to sixteen partridges in the woodland patch near 
Delavan. 

With the melting of the season's snows the bodies of the birds were 
found. They were separated from one another by only a few feet. It 
was 

a veritable grouse graveyard.--_Tribune._ 


Warm grows the wind, and the rain hammers daily, 
Making small doorways to let in the sun; 
Flowers spring up, and new leaves flutter gaily; 
Back fly the birdlings for winter is done. 
--_Justine Sterns._ 












The glorious 4th is all very well in its 
way, but the constant Boom! Bang! of can- 
nons and firecrakers makes headaches and 


jumpy nerves. DRINK 






andthe headache will yansh—the jumpy nerves will be calmed 
and you will enjoy the 4th instead of wishing you were in 
the country. 

Coca-Cola is full of vim, vigor and go—is a snappy drink. 
Thirst-quenching, delicious and refreshing. 


5c.—Sold Everywhere—S5c. 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 
Serial No. 3324. 


WHEN I KNEW STEPHEN CRANE, featured in The Library, June 
23, 1900 

from A Collection of Stories, Reviews and Essays, by Willa Cather 
http: //www.gutenberg.org/files /25586/25586-h/25586- 
h.htm#contents 

Willa Siebert Cather (December 7, 1873[1] — April 24, 1947) 





It was, I think, in the spring of 94 that a slender, narrow-chested 
fellow in a shabby grey suit, with a soft felt hat pulled low over his 
eyes, sauntered into the office of the managing editor of the 
Nebraska State Journal and introduced himself as Stephen Crane. 
He stated that he was going to Mexico to do some work for the 
Bacheller Syndicate and get rid of his cough, and that he would be 
stopping in Lincoln for a few days. Later he explained that he was 
out of money and would be compelled to wait until he got a check 
from the East before he went further. I was a Junior at the 
Nebraska State University at the time, and was doing some work 
for the State Journal in my leisure time, and I happened to be in 
the managing editor’s room when Mr. Crane introduced himself. I 
was just off the range; I knew a little Greek and something about 
cattle and a good horse when I saw one, and beyond horses and 
cattle I considered nothing of vital importance except good stories 
and the people who wrote them. This was the first man of letters I 
had ever met in the flesh, and when the young man announced 
who he was, I dropped into a chair behind the editor’s desk where 
I could stare at him without being too much in evidence. 


Only a very youthful enthusiasm and a large propensity for hero 
worship could have found anything impressive in the young man 
who stood before the managing editor’s desk. He was thin to 
emaciation, his face was gaunt and unshaven, a thin dark 
moustache straggled on his upper lip, his black hair grew low on 
his forehead and was shaggy and unkempt. His grey clothes were 
much the worse for wear and fitted him so badly it seemed 
unlikely he had ever been measured for them. He wore a flannel 
shirt and a slovenly apology for a necktie, and his shoes were 
dusty and worn gray about the toes and were badly run over at the 
heel. I had seen many a tramp printer come up the Journal stairs 
to hunt a job, but never one who presented such a disreputable 
appearance as this story-maker man. He wore gloves, which 
seemed rather a contradiction to the general slovenliness of his 
attire, but when he took them off to search his pockets for his 


credentials, I noticed that his hands were singularly fine; long, 
white, and delicately shaped, with thin, nervous fingers. I have 
seen pictures of Aubrey Beardsley’s hands that recalled Crane’s 
very vividly. 


At that time Crane was but twenty-four, and almost an unknown 
man. Hamlin Garland had seen some of his work and believed in 
him, and had introduced him to Mr. Howells, who recommended 
him to the Bacheller Syndicate. “The Red Badge of Courage” had 
been published in the State Journal that winter along with a lot of 
other syndicate matter, and the grammatical construction of the 
story was so faulty that the managing editor had several times 
called on me to edit the copy. In this way I had read it very 
carefully, and through the careless sentence-structure I saw the 
wonder of that remarkable performance. But the grammar 
certainly was bad. I remember one of the reporters who had 
corrected the phrase “it don’t” for the tenth time remarked 
savagely, “If I couldn’t write better English than this, I’d quit.” 


Crane spent several days in the town, living from hand to mouth 
and waiting for his money. I think he borrowed a small amount 
from the managing editor. He lounged about the office most of the 
time, and I frequently encountered him going in and out of the 
cheap restaurants on Tenth Street. When he was at the office he 
talked a good deal in a wandering, absent-minded fashion, and his 
conversation was uniformly frivolous. If he could not evade a 
serious question by a joke, he bolted. I cut my classes to lie in wait 
for him, confident that in some unwary moment I could trap him 
into serious conversation, that if one burned incense long enough 
and ardently enough, the oracle would not be dumb. I was 
Maupassant mad at the time, a malady particularly unattractive in 
a Junior, and I made a frantic effort to get an expression of 
opinion from him on “Le Bonheur.” “Oh, you’re Moping, are you?” 
he remarked with a sarcastic grin, and went on reading a little 
volume of Poe that he carried in his pocket. At another time I 
cornered him in the Funny Man’s room and succeeded in getting a 
little out of him. We were taught literature by an exceedingly 
analytical method at the University, and we probably distorted the 
method, and I was busy trying to find the least common multiple 
of Hamlet and the greatest common divisor of Macbeth, and I 
began asking him whether stories were constructed by cabalistic 
formulae. At length he sighed wearily and shook his drooping 


shoulders, remarking: 


“Where did you get all that rot? Yarns aren’t done by mathematics. 
You can’t do it by rule any more than you can dance by rule. You 
have to have the itch of the thing in your fingers, and if you 
haven’t,—well, you’re damned lucky, and you'll live long and 
prosper, that’s all."—And with that he yawned and went down the 
hall. 


Crane was moody most of the time, his health was bad and he 
seemed profoundly discouraged. Even his jokes were exceedingly 
drastic. He went about with the tense, preoccupied, self-centered 
air of a man who is brooding over some impending disaster, and I 
conjectured vainly as to what it might be. Though he was 
seemingly entirely idle during the few days I knew him, his 
manner indicated that he was in the throes of work that told 
terribly on his nerves. His eyes I remember as the finest I have 
ever seen, large and dark and full of lustre and changing lights, 
but with a profound melancholy always lurking deep in them. 
They were eyes that seemed to be burning themselves out. 


As he sat at the desk with his shoulders drooping forward, his 
head low, and his long, white fingers drumming on the sheets of 
copy paper, he was as nervous as a race horse fretting to be on the 
track. Always, as he came and went about the halls, he seemed 
like a man preparing for a sudden departure. Now that he is dead 
it occurs to me that all his life was a preparation for sudden 
departure. I remember once when he was writing a letter he 
stopped and asked me about the spelling of a word, saying 
carelessly, “I haven’t time to learn to spell.” 


Then, glancing down at his attire, he added with an absent- 
minded smile, “I haven’t time to dress either; it takes an awful 
slice out of a fellow’s life.” 


He said he was poor, and he certainly looked it, but four years 
later when he was in Cuba, drawing the largest salary ever paid a 
newspaper correspondent, he clung to this same untidy manner of 
dress, and his ragged overalls and buttonless shirt were eyesores 
to the immaculate Mr. Davis, in his spotless linen and neat khaki 
uniform, with his Gibson chin always freshly shaven. When I first 
heard of his serious illness, his old throat trouble aggravated into 


consumption by his reckless exposure in Cuba, I recalled a 
passage from Maeterlinck’s essay, “The Pre-Destined,” on those 
doomed to early death: “As children, life seems nearer to them 
than to other children. They appear to know nothing, and yet there 
is in their eyes so profound a certainty that we feel they must 
know all.—In all haste, but wisely and with minute care do they 
prepare themselves to live, and this very haste is a sign upon 
which mothers can _ scarce bring themselves to look.” I 
remembered, too, the young man’s melancholy and his tenseness, 
his burning eyes, and his way of slurring over the less important 
things, as one whose time is short. 


I have heard other people say how difficult it was to induce Crane 
to talk seriously about his work, and I suspect that he was 
particularly averse to discussions with literary men of wider 
education and better equipment than himself, yet he seemed to 
feel that this fuller culture was not for him. Perhaps the 
unreasoning instinct which lies deep in the roots of our lives, and 
which guides us all, told him that he had not time enough to 
acquire it. 


Men will sometimes reveal themselves to children, or to people 
whom they think never to see again, more completely than they 
ever do to their confreres. From the wise we hold back alike our 
folly and our wisdom, and for the recipients of our deeper 
confidences we seldom select our equals. The soul has no message 
for the friends with whom we dine every week. It is silenced by 
custom and convention, and we play only in the shallows. It 
selects its listeners willfully, and seemingly delights to waste its 
best upon the chance wayfarer who meets us in the highway at a 
fated hour. There are moments too, when the tides run high or 
very low, when self-revelation is necessary to every man, if it be 
only to his valet or his gardener. At such a moment, I was with Mr. 
Crane. 


The hoped for revelation came unexpectedly enough. It was on the 
last night he spent in Lincoln. I had come back from the theatre 
and was in the Journal office writing a notice of the play. It was 
eleven o’clock when Crane came in. He had expected his money to 
arrive on the night mail and it had not done so, and he was out of 
sorts and deeply despondent. He sat down on the ledge of the 
open window that faced on the street, and when I had finished my 


notice I went over and took a chair beside him. Quite without 
invitation on my part, Crane began to talk, began to curse his 
trade from the first throb of creative desire in a boy to the finished 
work of the master. The night was oppressively warm; one of those 
dry winds that are the curse of that country was blowing up from 
Kansas. The white, western moonlight threw sharp, blue shadows 
below us. The streets were silent at that hour, and we could hear 
the gurgle of the fountain in the Post Office square across the 
street, and the twang of banjos from the lower verandah of the 
Hotel Lincoln, where the colored waiters were serenading the 
guests. The drop lights in the office were dull under their green 
shades, and the telegraph sounder clicked faintly in the next 
room. In all his long tirade, Crane never raised his voice; he spoke 
slowly and monotonously and even calmly, but I have never known 
so bitter a heart in any man as he revealed to me that night. It was 
an arraignment of the wages of life, an invocation to the ministers 
of hate. 


Incidentally he told me the sum he had received for “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” which I think was something like ninety 
dollars, and he repeated some lines from “The Black Riders,” 
which was then in preparation. He gave me to understand that he 
led a double literary life; writing in the first place the matter that 
pleased himself, and doing it very slowly; in the second place, any 
sort of stuff that would sell. And he remarked that his poor was 
just as bad as it could possibly be. He realized, he said, that his 
limitations were absolutely impassable. “What I can’t do, I can’t do 
at all, and I can’t acquire it. I only hold one trump.” 


He had no settled plans at all. He was going to Mexico wholly 
uncertain of being able to do any successful work there, and he 
seemed to feel very insecure about the financial end of his venture. 
The thing that most interested me was what he said about his slow 
method of composition. He declared that there was little money in 
story-writing at best, and practically none in it for him, because of 
the time it took him to work up his detail. Other men, he said, 
could sit down and write up an experience while the physical effect 
of it, so to speak, was still upon them, and yesterday’s impressions 
made _ to-day’s “copy.” But when he came in from the streets to 
write up what he had seen there, his faculties were benumbed, 
and he sat twirling his pencil and hunting for words like a 
schoolboy. 


I mentioned “The Red Badge of Courage,” which was written in 
nine days, and he replied that, though the writing took very little 
time, he had been unconsciously working the detail of the story 
out through most of his boyhood. His ancestors had been soldiers, 
and he had been imagining war stories ever since he was out of 
knickerbockers, and in writing his first war story he had simply 
gone over his imaginary campaigns and selected his favorite 
imaginary experiences. He declared that his imagination was hide 
bound; it was there, but it pulled hard. After he got a notion for a 
story, months passed before he could get any sort of personal 
contract with it, or feel any potency to handle it. “The detail of a 
thing has to filter through my blood, and then it comes out like a 
native product, but it takes forever,” he remarked. I distinctly 
remember the illustration, for it rather took hold of me. 


I have often been astonished since to hear Crane spoken of as “the 
reporter in fiction,” for the reportorial faculty of superficial 
reception and quick transference was what he conspicuously 
lacked. His first newspaper account of his shipwreck on the 
filibuster “Commodore” off the Florida coast was as lifeless as the 
“copy” of a police court reporter. It was many months afterwards 
that the literary product of his terrible experience appeared in that 
marvellous sea story “The Open Boat,” unsurpassed in its 
vividness and constructive perfection. 


At the close of our long conversation that night, when the copy boy 
came in to take me home, I suggested to Crane that in ten years 
he would probably laugh at all his temporary discomfort. Again his 
body took on that strenuous tension and he clenched his hands, 
saying, “I can’t wait ten years, I haven’t time.” 


The ten years are not up yet, and he has done his work and 
gathered his reward and gone. Was ever so much experience and 
achievement crowded into so short a space of time? A great man 
dead at twenty-nine! That would have puzzled the ancients. 
Edward Garnett wrote of him in The Academy of December 17, 
1899: “I cannot remember a parallel in the literary history of 
fiction. Maupassant, Meredith, Henry James, Mr. Howells and 
Tolstoy, were all learning their expression at an age where Crane 
had achieved his and achieved it triumphantly.” He had the 
precocity of those doomed to die in youth. I am convinced that 


when I met him he had a vague premonition of the shortness of his 
working day, and in the heart of the man there was that which 
said, “That thou doest, do quickly.” 


At twenty-one this son of an obscure New Jersey rector, with but a 
scant reading knowledge of French and no training, had rivaled in 
technique the foremost craftsmen of the Latin races. In the six 
years since I met him, a stranded reporter, he stood in the firing 
line during two wars, knew hairbreadth ’scapes on land and sea, 
and established himself as the first writer of his time in the 
picturing of episodic, fragmentary life. His friends have charged 
him with fickleness, but he was a man who was in the 
preoccupation of haste. He went from country to country, from 
man to man, absorbing all that was in them for him. He had no 
time to look backward. He had no leisure for camaraderie. He 
drank life to the lees, but at the banquet table where other men 
took their ease and jested over their wine, he stood a dark and 
silent figure, sombre as Poe himself, not wishing to be understood; 
and he took his portion in haste, with his loins girded, and his 
shoes on his feet, and his staff in his hand, like one who must 
depart quickly. 
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THE REVENGE OF THE ADOLPHUS 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Wounds in the Rain, by 
Stephen Crane 


I 
"Stand by." 


Shackles had come down from the bridge of the _Adolphus_ and 
flung 

this command at three fellow-correspondents who in the galley 
were 

busy with pencils trying to write something exciting and 
interesting 

from four days quiet cruising. They looked up casually. "What for?" 
They did not intend to arouse for nothing. Ever since Shackles had 
heard the men of the navy directing each other to stand by for this 
thing and that thing, he had used the two words as his pet phrase 
and 


was continually telling his friends to stand by. Sometimes its 
portentous and emphatic reiteration became highly exasperating 
and men 

were apt to retort sharply. "Well, I_am_ standing by, ain't I?" On 
this occasion they detected that he was serious. "Well, what for?" 
they repeated. In his answer Shackles was reproachful as well as 
impressive. "Stand by? Stand by for a Spanish gunboat. A Spanish 
gunboat in chase! Stand by for _two_ Spanish gunboats--_both_ of 
them 

in chase!" 


The others looked at him for a brief space and were almost certain 
that 

they saw truth written upon his countenance. Whereupon they 
tumbled out 

of the galley and galloped up to the bridge. The cook with a mere 
inkling of tragedy was now out on deck bawling, "What's the 
matter? 

What's the matter? What's the matter?" Aft, the grimy head of a 
stoker 

was thrust suddenly up through the deck, so to speak. The eyes 
flashed 

in a quick look astern and then the head vanished. The 
correspondents 

were scrambling on the bridge. "Where's my glasses, damn it? 
Here--let 

me take a look. Are they Spaniards, Captain? Are you sure?" 


The skipper of the _Adolphus_ was at the wheel. The pilot-house 
was so 

arranged that he could not see astern without hanging forth from 
one 

of the side windows, 
investigation. 

He did not reply at once. At sea, he never replied at once to 
questions. At the very first, Shackles had discovered the merits of 
this deliberate manner and had taken delight in it. He invariably 
detailed his talk with the captain to the other correspondents. 
"Look 

here. I've just been to see the skipper. I said 'I would like to put 
into Cape Haytien.' Then he took a little think. Finally he said: 'All 
right.' Then I said: 'I suppose we'll need to take on more coal 


but apparently he had made early 


there?’ He took another little think. I said: 'Ever ran into that port 
before?’ He took another little think. Finally he said: 'Yes.' I said 
‘Have a cigar?’ He took another little think. See? There's where I 
fooled 'im----" 


While the correspondents spun the hurried questions at him, the 
captain of the _Adolphus_ stood with his brown hands on the 
wheel and 

his cold glance aligned straight over the bow of his ship. 


"Are they Spanish gunboats, Captain? Are they, Captain?" 


After a profound pause, he said: "Yes." The four correspondents 
hastily 

and in perfect time presented their backs to him and fastened 
their 

gaze on the pursuing foe. They saw a dull grey curve of sea going 
to 

the feet of the high green and blue coast-line of north-eastern 
Cuba, 

and on this sea were two miniature ships with clouds of iron- 
coloured 

smoke pouring from their funnels. 


One of the correspondents strolled elaborately to the pilot-house. 
"Aw--Captain," he drawled, "do you think they can catch us?" 


The captain's glance was still aligned over the bow of his ship. 
Ultimately he answered: "I don't know." 


From the top of the little _Adolphus'_ stack, thick dark smoke 
swept 

level for a few yards and then went rolling to leaward in great hot 
obscuring clouds. From time to time the grimy head was thrust 
through 

the deck, the eyes took the quick look astern and then the head 
vanished. The cook was trying to get somebody to listen to him. 
"Well, 

you know, damn it all, it won't be no fun to be ketched by them 
Spaniards. Be-Gawd, it won't. Look here, what do you think they'll 
do 

to us, hey? Say, I don't like this, you know. I'm damned if I do." 


The 

sea, cut by the hurried bow of the _Adolphus_, flung its waters 
astern 

in the formation of a wide angle and the lines of the angle ruffled 
and hissed as they fled, while the thumping screw tormented the 
water 

at the stern. The frame of the steamer underwent regular 
convulsions 

as in the strenuous sobbing of a child. 


The mate was standing near the pilot-house. Without looking at 
him, the 
captain spoke his name. "Ed!" 


"Yes, sir," cried the mate with alacrity. 


The captain reflected for a moment. Then he said: "Are they gainin' 
on 
us?" 


The mate took another anxious survey of the race. "No--o--yes, I 
think 
they are--a little." 


After a pause the captain said: "Tell the chief to shake her up 
more." 


The mate, glad of an occupation in these tense minutes, flew down 
to 

the engine-room door. "Skipper says shake ‘er up more!" he 
bawled. The 

head of the chief engineer appeared, a grizzly head now wet with 
oil 

and sweat. "What?" he shouted angrily. It was as if he had been 
propelling the ship with his own arms. Now he was told that his 
best 

was not good enough. "What? shake 'er up more? Why she can't 
carry 

another pound, I tell you! Not another ounce! We----" Suddenly he 
ran 

forward and climbed to the bridge. "Captain," he cried in the loud 
harsh voice of one who lived usually amid the thunder of 


machinery, 
"she can't do it, sir! Be-Gawd, she can't! She's turning over now 
faster than she ever did in her life and we'll all blow to hell----" 


The low-toned, impassive voice of the captain suddenly checked 
the 

chiefs clamour. "I'll blow her up," he said, "but I won't git ketched 
if I kin help it." Even then the listening correspondents found a 
second in which to marvel that the captain had actually explained 
his 

point of view to another human being. 


The engineer stood blank. Then suddenly he cried: "All right, sir!" 
He 

threw a hurried look of despair at the correspondents, the deck of 
the 

_Adolphus_, the pursuing enemy, Cuba, the sky and the sea; he 
vanished 

in the direction of his post. 


A correspondent was suddenly regifted with the power of 
prolonged 

speech. "Well, you see, the game is up, damn it. See? We can't get 
out 

of it. The skipper will blow up the whole bunch before he'll let his 
ship be taken, and the Spaniards are gaining. Well, that's what 
comes 

from going to war in an eight-knot tub." He bitterly accused 
himself, 

the others, and the dark, sightless, indifferent world. 


This certainty of coming evil affected each one differently. One was 
made garrulous; one kept absent-mindedly snapping his fingers 
and 

gazing at the sea; another stepped nervously to and fro, looking 
everywhere as if for employment for his mind. As for Shackles he 
was 

silent and smiling, but it was a new smile that caused the lines 
about 

his mouth to betray quivering weakness. And each man looked at 
the 

others to discover their degree of fear and did his best to conceal 


his 
own, holding his crackling nerves with all his strength. 


As the _Adolphus_ rushed on, the sun suddenly emerged from 
behind grey 

clouds and its rays dealt titanic blows so that in a few minutes the 
sea was a glowing blue plain with the golden shine dancing at the 
tips 

of the waves. The coast of Cuba glowed with light. The pursuers 
displayed detail after detail in the new atmosphere. The voice of 
the 

cook was heard in high vexation. "Am I to git dinner as usual? 
How do 

I know? Nobody tells me what to do? Am I to git dinner as usual?" 


The mate answered ferociously. "Of course you are! What do you 
s'pose? 
Ain't you the cook, you damn fool?" 


The cook retorted in a mutinous scream. "Well, how would I know? 
If 
this ship is goin' to blow up----" 


II 


The captain called from the pilot-house. "Mr. Shackles! Oh, Mr. 
Shackles!" The correspondent moved hastily to a window. "What is 
it, 

Captain?" The skipper of the _Adolphus_ raised a battered finger 
and 

pointed over the bows. "See 'er?" he asked, laconic but quietly 
jubilant. Another steamer was smoking at full speed over the sun- 
lit 

seas. A great billow of pure white was on her bows. "Great Scott!" 
cried Shackles. "Another Spaniard?" 


"No," said the captain, "that there is a United States cruiser!" 
"What?" Shackles was dumfounded into muscular paralysis. "No! 


Are you 
_sure_?" 


The captain nodded. "Sure, take the glass. See her ensign? Two 
funnels, 

two masts 
_Chancellorville_. 


with 


" 


fighting tops. She ought to be _ the 


Shackles choked. "Well, I'm blowed!" 
"Ed!" said the captain. 

"Yessir!" 

"Tell the chief there is no hurry." 


Shackles suddenly bethought him of his companions. He dashed 
to them 

and was full of quick scorn of their gloomy faces. "Hi, brace up 
there! 

Are you blind? Can't you see her?" 


"See what?" 


"Why, the _Chancellorville_, you blind mice!" roared Shackles. "See 
‘er? See 'er? See ‘er?" 


The others sprang, saw, and collapsed. Shackles was a madman 
for the 

purpose of distributing the news. "Cook!" he shrieked. "Don't you 
see 

‘er, cook? Good Gawd, man, don't you see 'er?" He ran to the lower 
deck 

and howled his information everywhere. Suddenly the whole ship 
smiled. 

Men clapped each other on the shoulder and joyously shouted. 
The 

captain thrust his head from the pilot-house to look back at the 
Spanish ships. Then he looked at the American cruiser. "Now, we'll 
see," he said grimly and vindictively to the mate. "Guess somebody 
else 

will do some running," the mate chuckled. 


The two gunboats were still headed hard for the _Adolphus_ and 


she 

kept on her way. The American cruiser was coming swiftly. "It's the 
_Chancellorville_!" cried Shackles. "I know her! We'll see a fight 

at sea, my boys! A fight at sea!" The enthusiastic correspondents 
pranced in Indian revels. 


The _Chancellorville_--2000 tons--18.6 knots--10 five-inch guns-- 
came 

on tempestuously, sheering the water high with her sharp bow. 
From her 

funnels the smoke raced away in driven sheets. She loomed with 
extraordinary rapidity like a ship bulging and growing out of the 
sea. 

She swept by the _Adolphus_ so close that one could have thrown 
a 

walnut on board. She was a glistening grey apparition with a 
blood-red 

water-line, with brown gun-muzzles and white-clothed motionless 
jack-tars; and in her rush she was silent, deadly silent. Probably 
there entered the mind of every man on board the _Adolphus_ a 
feeling 

of almost idolatry for this living thing, stern but, to their thought, 
incomparably beautiful. They would have cheered but that each 
man 

seemed to feel that a cheer would be too puny a tribute. 


It was at first as if she did not see the _Adolphus_. She was going 
to 

pass without heeding this little vagabond of the high-seas. But 
suddenly a megaphone gaped over the rail of her bridge and a 
voice was 

heard measuredly, calmly intoning. "Hello--there! Keep--well--to-- 
the--north'ard--and--out of my--way--and I'll--go--in--and--see-- 
what--those--people--want----" Then nothing was heard but the 
swirl of 

water. In a moment the _Adolphus_ was looking at a high grey 
stern. On 

the quarter-deck, sailors were poised about the breach of the 
after-pivot-gun. 


The correspondents were revelling. "Captain," yelled Shackles, "we 
can't miss this! We must see it!" But the skipper had already flung 


over the wheel. "Sure," he answered almost at once. "We can't miss 
it." 


The cook was arrogantly, grossly triumphant. His voice rang along 
the 

deck. "There, now! How will the Spinachers like that? Now, it's our 
turn! We've been doin' the runnin’ away but now we'll do the 
chasin'!" 

Apparently feeling some twinge of nerves from the former strain, 
he 

suddenly demanded: "Say, who's got any whisky? I'm near dead 
fora 

drink." 


When the _Adolphus_ came about, she laid her course for a 
position to 

the northward of a coming battle, but the situation suddenly 
became 

complicated. When the Spanish ships discovered the identity of 
the ship 

that was steaming toward them, they did not hesitate over their 
plan of 

action. With one accord they turned and ran for port. Laughter 
arose 

from the _Adolphus_. The captain broke his orders, and, instead of 
keeping to the northward, he headed in the wake of the impetuous 
_Chancellorville_. The correspondents crowded on the bow. 


The Spaniards when their broadsides became visible were seen to 
be 

ships of no importance, mere little gunboats for work in the 
shallows 

back of the reefs, and it was certainly discreet to refuse encounter 
with the five-inch guns of the _Chancellorville_. But the joyful 
_Adolphus_ took no account of this discretion. The pursuit of the 
Spaniards had been so ferocious that the quick change to heels- 
overhead 

flight filled that corner of the mind which is devoted to the spirit of 
revenge. It was this that moved Shackles to yell taunts futilely at 
the 

far-away ships. "Well, how do you like it, eh? How do you like it?" 
The 


_Adolphus_ was drinking compensation for her previous agony. 


The mountains of the shore now shadowed high into the sky and 
the 

square white houses of a town could be seen near a vague cleft 
which 

seemed to mark the entrance to a port. The gunboats were now 
near to 

it. 

Suddenly white smoke streamed from the bow of the 
_Chancellorville_ and 

developed swiftly into a great bulb which drifted in fragments 
down the 

wind. Presently the deep-throated boom of the gun came to the 
ears on 

board the _Adolphus_. The shot kicked up a high jet of water into 
the 

air astern of the last gunboat. The black smoke from the funnels of 
the 

cruiser made her look like a collier on fire, and in her desperation 
she tried many more long shots, but presently the _Adolphus_, 
murmuring 

disappointment, saw the _Chancellorville_ sheer from the chase. 


In time they came up with her and she was an indignant ship. 
Gloom 

and wrath was on the forecastle and wrath and gloom was on the 
quarter-deck. A sad voice from the bridge said: "Just missed 'em." 
Shackles gained permission to board the cruiser, and in the cabin, 
he 

talked to Lieutenant-Commander Surrey, tall, bald-headed and 
angry. 

"Shoals," said the captain of the _Chancellorville_. "I can't go any 
nearer and those gunboats could steam along a stone sidewalk if 
only it 

was wet." Then his bright eyes became brighter. "I tell you what! 
The 

_Chicken_, the _Holy Moses_ and the _Mongolian_ are on station 
off 

Nuevitas. If you will do me a favour--why, to-morrow I will give 
those 


people a game!" 


Ill 


The _Chancellorville_ lay all night watching off the port of the two 
gunboats and, soon after daylight, the lookout descried three 
smokes to 

the westward and they were later made out to be the _Chicken_, 
the 

_Holy Moses_ and the _Adolphus_, the latter tagging hurriedly 
after the 

United States vessels. 


The _Chicken_ had been a harbour tug but she was now the 
U.S.S. 

_Chicken_, by your leave. She carried a six-pounder forward and a 
six-pounder aft and her main point was her conspicuous 
vulnerability. 

The _Holy Moses_ had been the private yacht of a Philadelphia 
millionaire. She carried six six-pounders and her main point was 
the 

chaste beauty of the officer's quarters. 


On the bridge of the _Chancellorville_, Lieutenant-Commander 
Surrey 

surveyed his squadron with considerable satisfaction. Presently he 
signalled to the lieutenant who commanded the _Holy Moses_ and 
to the 

boatswain who commanded the _Chicken_ to come aboard the 
flag-ship. 

This was all very well for the captain of the yacht, but it was not so 
easy for the captain of the tug-boat who had two heavy lifeboats 
swung 

fifteen feet above the water. He had been accustomed to talking 
with 

senior officers from his own pilot house through the intercession of 
the blessed megaphone. However he got a lifeboat overside and 
was 

pulled to the _Chancellorville_ by three men--which cut his crew 
almost 

into halves. 


In the cabin of the _Chancellorville_, Surrey disclosed to his two 
captains his desires concerning the Spanish gunboats and they 
were glad 

for being ordered down from the Nuevitas station where life was 
very 

dull. He also announced that there was a shore battery containing, 
he 

believed, four field guns--three-point-twos. His draught--he spoke 
of 

it as _his_ draught--would enable him to go in close enough to 
engage 

the battery at moderate range, but he pointed out that the main 
parts 

of the attempt to destroy the Spanish gunboats must be left to the 
_Holy Moses_ and the _Chicken_. His business, he thought, could 
only be 

to keep the air so singing about the ears of the battery that the 
men 

at the guns would be unable to take an interest in the dash of the 
smaller American craft into the bay. 


The officers spoke in their turns. The captain of the _Chicken_ 
announced that he saw no difficulties. The squadron would follow 
the 

senior officer in line ahead, the _S. O._ would engage the batteries 
as 

soon as possible, she would turn to starboard when the depth of 
water 

forced her to do so and the _Holy Moses_ and the _Chicken_ would 
run 

past her into the bay and fight the Spanish ships wherever they 
were 

to be found. The captain of the _Holy Moses_ after some moments 
of 

dignified thought said that he had no suggestions to make that 
would 

better this plan. 


Surrey pressed an electric bell; a marine orderly appeared; he was 
sent 
with a message. The message brought the navigating officer of the 


_Chancellorville_ to the cabin and the four men nosed over a 
chart. 


In the end Surrey declared that he had made up his mind and the 
juniors 

remained in expectant silence for three minutes while he stared at 
the 

bulkhead. Then he said that the plan of the _Chicken's_ captain 
seemed 

to him correct in the main. He would make one change. It was that 
he 

should first steam in and engage the battery and the other vessels 
should remain in their present positions until he signalled them to 
run 

into the bay. If the squadron steamed ahead in line, the battery 
could, 

if it chose, divide its fire between the cruiser and the gunboats 
constituting the more important attack. He had no doubt, he said, 
that 

he could soon silence the battery by tumbling the earth-works on 
to the 

guns and driving away the men even if he did not succeed in 
hitting the 

pieces. Of course he had no doubt of being able to silence the 
battery 

in twenty minutes. Then he would signal for the _Holy Moses_ and 
the 

_Chicken_ to make their rush, and of course he would support 
them with 

his fire as much as conditions enabled him. He arose then 
indicating 

that the conference was at an end. In the few moments more that 
all 

four men remained in the cabin, the talk changed its character 
completely. It was now unofficial, and the sharp badinage 
concealed 

furtive affections, Academy friendships, the feelings of old-time 
ship-mates, hiding everything under a veil of jokes. "Well, good 
luck 

to you, old boy! Don't get that valuable packet of yours sunk under 
you. Think how it would weaken the navy. Would you mind buying 
me three 


pairs of pajamas in the town yonder? If your engines get disabled, 
tote 

her under your arm. You can do it. Good-bye, old man, don't forget 
to 

come out all right----" 


When the captains of the _Chicken_ and the _Chicken_ emerged 
from the 

cabin, they strode the deck with a new step. They were proud men. 
The 

marine on duty above their boats looked at them curiously and 
with awe. 

He detected something which meant action, conflict, The boats' 
crews 

saw it also. As they pulled their steady stroke, they studied 
fleetingly the face of the officer in the stern sheets. In both cases 
they perceived a glad man and yet a man filled with a profound 
consideration of the future. 


IV 


A bird-like whistle stirred the decks of the _Chancellorville_. It was 
followed by the hoarse bellowing of the boatswain's mate. As the 
cruiser 

turned her bow toward the shore, she happened to steam near the 
_Adolphus_. 

The usual calm voice hailed the despatch boat. "Keep--that--gauze 

under-shirt of yours--well--out of the--line of fire." 


"Ay, ay, Sir!" 


The cruiser then moved slowly toward the shore, watched by every 
eye in 

the smaller American vessels. She was deliberate and steady, and 
this 

was reasonable even to the impatience of the other craft because 
the 

wooded shore was likely to suddenly develop new factors. Slowly 
she 

swung to starboard; smoke belched over her and the roar of a gun 
came 


along the water. 


The battery was indicated by a long thin streak of yellow earth. 
The 

first shot went high, ploughing the chaparral on the hillside. The 
_Chancellorville_ wore an air for a moment of being deep in 
meditation. 

She flung another shell, which landed squarely on the earth-work, 
making a great dun cloud. Before the smoke had settled, there was 
a 

crimson flash from the battery. To the watchers at sea, it was 
smaller 

than a needle. The shot made a geyser of crystal water, four 
hundred 

yards from the _Chancellorville_. 


The cruiser, having made up her mind, suddenly went at the 
battery, 

hammer and tongs. She moved to and fro casually, but the 
thunder of her 

guns was gruff and angry. Sometimes she was quite hidden in her 
own 

smoke, but with exceeding regularity the earth of the battery 
spurted 

into the air. The Spanish shells, for the most part, went high and 
wide 

of the cruiser, jetting the water far away. 


Once a Spanish gunner took a festive side-show chance at the 
waiting 

group of the three nondescripts. It went like a flash over the 
_Adolphus_, singing a wistful metallic note. Whereupon the 
_Adolphus_ 

broke hurriedly for the open sea, and men on the _Holy Moses_ 
and the 

_Chicken_ laughed hoarsely and cruelly. The correspondents had 
been 

standing excitedly on top of the pilot-house, but at the passing of 
the 

shell, they promptly eliminated themselves by dropping with a 
thud to 

the deck below. The cook again was giving tongue. "Oh, say, this 


won't 

do! I'm damned if it will! We ain't no armoured cruiser, you know. 
If 

one of them shells hits us--well, we finish right there. 'Tain't like 
as if it was our _business_, foolin' 'round within the range of them 
guns. There's no sense in it. Them other fellows don't seem to 
mind it, 

but it's their _business_. If it's your _business_, you go ahead and 
do 

it, but if it ain't, you--look at that, would you!" 


The _Chancellorville_ had sent up a spread of flags, and the _Holy 
Moses_ and the _Chicken_ were steaming in. 


V 


They, on the _Chancellorville_, sometimes could see into the bay, 
and they perceived the enemy's gunboats moving out as if to give 
battle. Surrey feared that this impulse would not endure or that 

it was some mere pretence for the edification of the town's people 
and the garrison, so he hastily signalled the _Holy Moses_ and the 
_Chicken_ to go in. Thankful for small favours, they came on like 
charging bantams. The battery had ceased firing. As the two 
auxiliaries 

passed under the stern of the cruiser, the megaphone hailed them. 
"You--will--see--the--en--em--y--soon--as--you--round--the--point. 
A--fine--chance. Good--luck." 


As a matter of fact, the Spanish gunboats had not been informed 
of the 

presence of the _Holy Moses_ and the _Chicken_ off the bar, and 
they 

were just blustering down the bay over the protective shoals to 
make it 

appear that they scorned the _Chancellorville_. But suddenly, from 
around the point, there burst into view a steam yacht, closely 
followed 

by a harbour tug. The gunboats took one swift look at this horrible 
sight and fled screaming. 


Lieutenant Reigate, commanding the _Holy Moses_, had under his 


feet a 

craft that was capable of some speed, although before a solemn 
tribunal, one would have to admit that she conscientiously belied 
almost everything that the contractors had said of her, originally. 
Boatswain Pent, commanding the _Chicken_, was in possession of 
an 

utterly different kind. The _Holy Moses_ was an antelope; the 
_Chicken_ 

was a man who could carry a piano on his back. In this race Pent 
had 

the mortification of seeing his vessel outstripped badly. 


The entrance of the two American craft had had a curious effect 
upon 

the shores of the bay. Apparently everyone had slept in the 
assurance 

that the _Chancellorville_ could not cross the bar, and that the 
_Chancellorville_ was the only hostile ship. Consequently, the 
appearance of the _Holy Moses_ and the _Chicken_, created a 
curious and 

complete emotion. Reigate, on the bridge of the _Holy Moses_, 
laughed 

when he heard the bugles shrilling and saw through his glasses 
the wee 

figures of men running hither and thither on the shore. It was the 
panic of the china when the bull entered the shop. The whole bay 
was 

bright with sun. Every detail of the shore was plain. From a brown 
hut 

abeam of the _Holy Moses_, some little men ran out waving their 
arms 

and turning their tiny faces to look at the enemy. Directly ahead, 
some 

four miles, appeared the scattered white houses of a town with a 
wharf, 

and some schooners in front of it. The gunboats were making for 
the 

town. There was a stone fort on the hill overshadowing, but 
Reigate 

conjectured that there was no artillery in it. 


There was a sense of something intimate and impudent in the 


minds of 

the Americans. It was like climbing over a wall and fighting a man 
in 

his own garden. It was not that they could be in any wise shaken 
in 

their resolve; it was simply that the overwhelmingly Spanish 
aspect of 

things made them feel like gruff intruders. Like many of the 
emotions 

of war-time, this emotion had nothing at all to do with war. 


Reigate's only commissioned subordinate called up from the bow 


gun. 
"May I open fire, sir? I think I can fetch that last one." 


"Yes." Immediately the six-pounder crashed, and in the air was the 
spinning-wire noise of the flying shot. It struck so close to the last 
gunboat that it appeared that the spray went aboard. The swift- 
handed 

men at the gun spoke of it. "Gave 'm a bath that time anyhow. 
First one 

they've ever had. Dry ‘em off this time, Jim." The young ensign 
said: 

"Steady." And so the _Holy Moses_ raced in, firing, until the whole 
town, fort, waterfront, and shipping were as plain as if they had 
been 

done on paper by a mechanical draftsman. The gunboats were 
trying to 

hide in the bosom of the town. One was frantically tying up to the 
wharf and the other was anchoring within a hundred yards of the 
shore. 

The Spanish infantry, of course, had dug trenches along the 
beach, and 

suddenly the air over the _Holy Moses_ sung with bullets. The 
shore-line thrummed with musketry. Also some antique shells 
screamed. 


VI 


The _Chicken_ was doing her best. Pent's posture at the wheel 
seemed to 


indicate that her best was about thirty-four knots. In his 
eagerness he 

was braced as if he alone was taking in a 10,000 ton battleship 
through 

Hell Gate. 


But the _Chicken_ was not too far in the rear and Pent could see 
clearly that he was to have no minor part to play. Some of the 
antique 

shells had struck the _Holy Moses_ and he could see the escaped 
steam 

shooting up from her. She lay close inshore and was lashing out 
with 

four six-pounders as if this was the last opportunity she would 
have to 

fire them. She had made the Spanish gunboats very sick. A 
solitary gun 

on the one moored to the wharf was from time to time firing wildly; 
otherwise the gunboats were silent. But the beach in front of the 
town 

was a line of fire. The _Chicken_ headed for the _Holy Moses_ and, 
as 

soon as possible, the six-pounder in her bow began to crack at the 
gunboat moored to the wharf. 


In the meantime, the _Chancellorville_ prowled off the bar, 
listening 

to the firing, anxious, acutely anxious, and feeling her impotency 
in 

every inch of her smart steel frame. And in the meantime, the 
_Adolphus_ squatted on the waves and brazenly waited for news. 
One 

could thoughtfully count the seconds and reckon that, in this 
second 

and that second, a man had died--if one chose. But no one did it. 
Undoubtedly, the spirit was that the flag should come away with 
honour, 

honour complete, perfect, leaving no loose unfinished end over 
which 

the Spaniards 
glorification. 
The distant guns boomed to the ears of the silent blue-jackets at 


could erect a monument of _ satisfaction, 


their 
stations on the cruiser. 


The _Chicken_ steamed up to the _Holy Moses_ and took into her 
nostrils 

the odour of steam, gunpowder and burnt things. Rifle bullets 
simply 

steamed over them both. In the merest flash of time, Pent took into 
his 

remembrance the body of a dead quartermaster on the bridge of 
his 

consort. The two megaphones uplifted together, but Pent's eager 
voice 

cried out first. "Are you injured, sir?" 


"No, not completely. My engines can get me out after--after we 
have 

sunk those gunboats." The voice had been utterly conventional but 
it 

changed to sharpness. "Go in and sink that gunboat at anchor." 


As the _Chicken_ rounded the _Holy Moses_ and started inshore, a 
man 

called to him from the depths of finished disgust. "They're takin' to 
their boats, sir." Pent looked and saw the men of the anchored 
gunboat 

lower their boats and pull like mad for shore. 


The _Chicken_, assisted by the _Holy Moses_, began a methodical 
killing of the anchored gunboat. The Spanish infantry on shore 
fired 

frenziedly at the _Chicken_. Pent, giving the wheel to a waiting 
sailor, 

stepped out to a point where he could see the men at the guns. 
One 

bullet spanged past him and into the pilot-house. He ducked his 
head 

into the window. "That hit you, Murry?" he inquired with interest. 


"No, sir," cheerfully responded the man at the wheel. 


Pent became very busy superintending the fire of his absurd 


battery. 

The anchored gunboat simply would not sink. It evinced that 
unnatural 

stubbornness which is sometimes displayed by inanimate objects. 
The 

gunboat at the wharf had sunk as if she had been scuttled but 
this 

riddled thing at anchor would not even take fire. Pent began to 
grow 

flurried--privately. He could not stay there for ever. Why didn't the 
damned gunboat admit its destruction. Why---- 


He was at the forward gun when one of his engine room force came 
to him 

and, after saluting, said serenely: "The men at the after-gun are all 
down, sir." 


It was one of those curious lifts which an enlisted man, without in 
ae knowing it, can give his officer. The impudent tranquillity of 
aan at once set Pent to rights and the stoker departed admiring 
ot a coolness of his captain. 


The next few moments contained little but heat, an odour, applied 
mechanics and an expectation of death. Pent developed a fervid 
and 

amazed appreciation of the men, his men, men he knew very well, 
but 

strange men. What explained them? He was doing his best 
because he was 

captain of the _Chicken_ and he lived or died by the _Chicken_. 
But 

what could move these men to watch his eye in bright anticipation 
of 

his orders and then obey them with enthusiastic rapidity? What 
caused 

them to speak of the action as some kind of a joke--particularly 
when 

they knew he could overhear them? What manner of men? And he 
anointed 


them secretly with his fullest affection. 


Perhaps Pent did not think all this during the battle. Perhaps he 
thought it so soon after the battle that his full mind became 
confused 

as to the time. At any rate, it stands as an expression of his 
feeling. 


The enemy had gotten a field-gun down to the shore and with it 
they 

began to throw three-inch shells at the _Chicken_. In this war it 
was 

usual that the down-trodden Spaniards in their ignorance should 
use 

smokeless powder while the Americans, by the power of the 
consistent 

everlasting three-ply, wire-woven, double back-action imbecility of 
a 

hay-seed government, used powder which on sea and on land 
cried their 

position to heaven, and, accordingly, good men got killed without 
reason. At first, Pent could not locate the field-gun at all, but as 
soon as he found it, he ran aft with one man and brought the after 
six-pounder again into action. He paid little heed to the old gun 
crew. 

One was lying on his face apparently dead; another was prone 
with a 

wound in the chest, while the third sat with his back to the deck- 
house 

holding a smitten arm. This last one called out huskily, "Give'm 
hell, 

sir." 


The minutes of the battle were either days, years, or they were 
flashes 

of a second. Once Pent looking up was astonished to see three 
shell 

holes in the _Chicken's_ funnel--made surreptitiously, so to 
speak.... 

"If we don't silence that field-gun, she'll sink us, boys." ... The 

eyes of the man sitting with his back against the deck-house were 
looking from out his ghastly face at the new gun-crew. He spoke 


with 

the supreme laziness of a wounded man. "Give'm hell." ... Pent felt 
a 

sudden twist of his shoulder. He was wounded--slightly.... The 
anchored 

gunboat was in flames. 


VII 


Pent took his little blood-stained tow-boat out to the _Holy Moses_. 
The yacht was already under way for the bay entrance. As they 
were 

passing out of range the Spaniards heroically redoubled their 
fire--which is their custom. Pent, moving busily about the decks, 
stopped suddenly at the door of the engine-room. His face was set 
and 

his eyes were steely. He spoke to one of the engineers. "During the 
action I saw you firing at the enemy with a rifle. I told you once to 
stop, and then I saw you at it again. Pegging away with a rifle is no 
part of your business. I want you to understand that you are in 
trouble." The humbled man did not raise his eyes from the deck. 
Presently the _Holy Moses_ displayed an anxiety for the 
_Chicken's_ 

health. 


"One killed and four wounded, sir." 

"Have you enough men left to work your ship?" 

After deliberation, Pent answered: "No, sir." 

"Shall I send you assistance?" 

"No, sir. I can get to sea all right." 

As they neared the point they were edified by the sudden 
appearance of 

a serio-comic ally. The _Chancellorville_ at last had been unable to 
stand the strain, and had sent in her launch with an ensign, five 


seamen and a number of marksmen marines. She swept hot-foot 
around the 


point, bent on terrible slaughter; the one-pounder of her bow 
presented 

a formidable appearance. The _Holy Moses_ and the _Chicken_ 
laughed 

until they brought indignation to the brow of the young ensign. 
But he 

forgot it when with some of his men he boarded the _Chicken_ to 
do what 

was possible for the wounded. The nearest surgeon was aboard 
the 

_Chancellorville_. There was absolute silence on board the cruiser 
as 

the _Holy Moses_ steamed up to report. The blue-jackets listened 
with 

all their ears. The commander of the yacht spoke slowly into his 
megaphone: "We have--destroyed--the two--gun-boats--sir." There 
was a 

burst of confused 
_Chancellorville_, 
but an officer's cry quelled it. 


cheering on the forecastle of the 


"Very--good. Will--you--come aboard?" 


Two correspondents were already on the deck of the cruiser. 
Before the 

last of the wounded were hoisted aboard the cruiser the 
_Adolphus_ was 

on her way to Key West. When she arrived at that port of 
desolation 

Shackles fled to file the telegrams and the other correspondents 
fled 

to the hotel for clothes, good clothes, clean clothes; and food, good 
food, much food; and drink, much drink, any kind of drink. 


Days afterward, when the officers of the noble squadron received 
the 

newspapers containing an account of their performance, they 
looked at 

each other somewhat dejectedly: "Heroic assault--grand daring of 
Boatswain Pent--superb accuracy of the _Holy Moses'_ fire--gallant 
tars of the _Chicken_--their names should be remembered as long 
as 


America stands--terrible losses of the enemy----" 


When the Secretary of the Navy ultimately read the report of 
Commander 

Surrey, S.O.P., he had to prick himself with a dagger in order to 
remember that anything at all out of the ordinary had occurred. 
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Nell and I were almost ready to go on for the last act of "Queen 
Esther," and we had for the moment got rid of our three patient 
dressers, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Freeze, and Mrs. Spinny. Nell was 


peering 

over my shoulder into the little cracked looking-glass that Mrs. 
Dow 

had taken from its nail on her kitchen wall and brought down to 
the 

church under her shawl that morning. When she realized that we 
were 

alone, Nell whispered to me in the quick, fierce way she had: 


"Say, Peggy, won't you go up and stay with me to-night? Scott 
Spinny's asked to take me home, and I don't want to walk up with 
him 

alone." 


"I guess so, if you'll ask my mother." 


"Oh, I'll fix her!" Nell laughed, with a toss of her head which 

meant that she usually got what she wanted, even from people 
much 

less tractable than my mother. 


In a moment our tiring-women were back again. The three old 
ladies--at least they seemed old to us--fluttered about us, more 
agitated than we were ourselves. It seemed as though they would 
never leave off patting Nell and touching her up. They kept trying 
things this way and that, never able in the end to decide which 
way 

was best. They wouldn't hear to her using rouge, and as they 
powdered her neck and arms, Mrs. Freeze murmured that she 
hoped we 

wouldn't get into the habit of using such things. Mrs. Spinny 
divided her time between pulling up and tucking down the 
"illusion" 

that filled in the square neck of Nelly's dress. She didn't like 

things much low, she said; but after she had pulled it up, she 
stood 

back and looked at Nell thoughtfully through her glasses. While 
the 

excited girl was reaching for this and that, buttoning a slipper, 
pinning down a curl, Mrs. Spinny's smile softened more and more 
until, just before Esther_ made her entrance, the old lady tiptoed 
up to her and softly tucked the illusion down as far as it would go. 


"She's so pink; it seems a pity not," she whispered apologetically 
to Mrs. Dow. 


Every one admitted that Nelly was the prettiest girl in Riverbend, 
and the gayest--oh, the gayest! When she was not singing, she was 
laughing. When she was not laid up with a broken arm, the 
outcome of 

a foolhardy coasting feat, or suspended from school because she 
ran 

away at recess to go buggy-riding with Guy Franklin, she was sure 
to 

be up to mischief of some sort. Twice she broke through the ice 
and 

got soused in the river because she never looked where she skated 
or 

cared what happened so long as she went fast enough. After the 
second of these duckings our three dressers declared that she was 
trying to be a Baptist despite herself. 


Mrs. Spinny and Mrs. Freeze and Mrs. Dow, who were always 
hovering 

about Nelly, often whispered to me their hope that she would 
eventually come into our church and not "go with the Methodists"; 
her family were Wesleyans. But to me these artless plans of theirs 
never wholly explained their watchful affection. They had good 
daughters themselves,--except Mrs. Spinny, who had only the 
sullen 

Scott,--and they loved their plain girls and thanked God for them. 
But they loved Nelly differently. They were proud of her pretty 
figure and yellow-brown eyes, which dilated so easily and sparkled 
with a kind of golden effervescence. They were always making 
pretty 

things for her, always coaxing her to come to the sewing-circle, 
where she knotted her thread, and put in the wrong sleeve, and 
laughed and chattered and said a great many things that she 
should 

not have said, and somehow always warmed their hearts. I think 
they 

loved her for her unquenchable joy. 


All the Baptist ladies liked Nell, even those who criticized her 


most severely, but the three who were first in fighting the battles 
of our little church, who held it together by their prayers and the 
labor of their hands, watched over her as they did over Mrs. Dow's 
century-plant before it blossomed. They looked for her on Sunday 
morning and smiled at her as she hurried, always a little late, up 
to the choir. When she rose and stood behind the organ and sang 
"There Is a Green Hill," one could see Mrs. Dow and Mrs. Freeze 
settle back in their accustomed seats and look up at her as if she 
had just come from that hill and had brought them glad tidings. 


It was because I sang contralto, or, as we said, alto, in the 

Baptist choir that Nell and I became friends. She was so gay and 
grown up, so busy with parties and dances and picnics, that I 
would 

scarcely have seen much of her had we not sung together. She 
liked 

me better than she did any of the older girls, who tried clumsily to 
be like her, and I felt almost as solicitous and admiring as did 

Mrs. Dow and Mrs. Spinny. I think even then I must have loved to 
see 

her bloom and glow, and I loved to hear her sing, in "The Ninety 
and 

Nine," 


But one was out on the hills away 


in her sweet, strong voice. Nell had never had a singing lesson, but 
she had sung from the time she could talk, and Mrs. Dow used 
fondly 

to say that it was singing so much that made her figure so pretty. 


After I went into the choir it was found to be easier to get Nelly 

to choir practice. If I stopped outside her gate on my way to 
church 

and coaxed her, she usually laughed, ran in for her hat and jacket, 
and went along with me. The three old ladies fostered our 
friendship, and because I was "quiet," they esteemed me a good 
influence for Nelly. This view was propounded in a sewing-circle 
discussion and, leaking down to us through our mothers, greatly 
amused us. Dear old ladies! It was so manifestly for what Nell was 
that they loved her, and yet they were always looking for 
"influences" to change her. 


The "Queen Esther" performance had cost us three months of hard 
practice, and it was not easy to keep Nell up to attending the 
tedious rehearsals. Some of the boys we knew were in the chorus 
of 

Assyrian youths, but the solo cast was made up of older people, 
and 

Nell found them very poky. We gave the cantata in the Baptist 
church 

on Christmas eve, "to a crowded house," as the Riverbend 
"Messenger" 

truly chronicled. The country folk for miles about had come in 
through a deep snow, and their teams and wagons stood in a long 
row 

at the hitch-bars on each side of the church door. It was certainly 
Nelly's night, for however much the tenor--he was_ her 
schoolmaster, 

and naturally thought poorly of her--might try to eclipse her in his 
dolorous solos about the rivers of Babylon, there could be no 
doubt 

as to whom the people had come to hear--and to see. 


After the performance was over, our fathers and mothers came 
back to 

the dressing-rooms--the little rooms behind the baptistry where 
the 

candidates for baptism were robed--to congratulate us, and Nell 
persuaded my mother to let me go home with her. This 
arrangement may 

not have been wholly agreeable to Scott Spinny, who stood glumly 
waiting at the baptistry door; though I used to think he dogged 
Nell's steps not so much for any pleasure he got from being with 
her 

as for the pleasure of keeping other people away. Dear little Mrs. 
Spinny was perpetually in a state of humiliation on account of his 
bad manners, and she tried by a very special tenderness to make 
up 

to Nelly for the remissness of her ungracious son. 


Scott was a spare, muscular fellow, good-looking, but with a face 
sO 
set and dark that I used to think it very like the castings he sold. 


He was taciturn and domineering, and Nell rather liked to provoke 
him. Her father was so easy with her that she seemed to enjoy 
being 

ordered about now and then. That night, when every one was 
praising 

her and telling her how well she sang and how pretty she looked, 
Scott only said, as we came out of the dressing-room: 


"Have you got your high shoes on?" 


"No; but I've got rubbers on over my low ones. Mother doesn't 
care." 


"Well, you just go back and put 'em on as fast as you can." 


Nell made a face at him and ran back, laughing. Her mother, fat, 
comfortable Mrs. Deane, was immensely amused at this. 


"That's right, Scott," she chuckled. "You can do enough more with 
her than I can. She walks right over me an' Jud." 


Scott grinned. If he was proud of Nelly, the last thing he wished to 
do was to show it. When she came back he began to nag again. 
"What 

are you going to do with all those flowers? They'll freeze stiff as 
pokers." 


"Well, there won't none of _your_ flowers freeze, Scott Spinny, so 
there!" Nell snapped. She had the best of him that time, and the 
Assyrian youths rejoiced. They were most of them high-school 
boys, 

and the poorest of them had "chipped in" and sent all the way to 
Denver for _Queen Esther's_ flowers. There were bouquets from 
half a 

dozen townspeople, too, but none from Scott. Scott was a 
prosperous 

hardware merchant and notoriously penurious, though he saved 
his 

face, as the boys said, by giving liberally to the church. 


"There's no use freezing the fool things, anyhow. You get me some 
newspapers, and I'll wrap 'em up." Scott took from his pocket a 


folded copy of the Riverbend "Messenger" and began laboriously to 
wrap up one of the bouquets. When we left the church door he 
bore 

three large newspaper bundles, carrying them as carefully as if 
they 

had been so many newly frosted wedding-cakes, and left Nell and 
me 

to shift for ourselves as we floundered along the snow-burdened 
sidewalk. 


Although it was after midnight, lights were shining from many of 
the 

little wooden houses, and the roofs and shrubbery were so deep in 
snow that Riverbend looked as if it had been tucked down into a 
warm 

bed. The companies of people, all coming from church, tramping 
this 

way and that toward their homes and calling "Good night" and 
"Merry 

Christmas" as they parted company, all seemed to us very unusual 
and 

exciting. 


When we got home, Mrs. Deane had a cold supper ready, and Jud 
Deane 

had already taken off his shoes and fallen to on his fried chicken 
and pie. He was so proud of his pretty daughter that he must give 
her her Christmas presents then and there, and he went into the 
sleeping-chamber behind the dining-room and from the depths of 
his 

wife's closet brought out a short sealskin jacket and a round cap 
and made Nelly put them on. 


Mrs. Deane, who sat busy between a plate of spice cake and a tray 
piled with her famous whipped-cream tarts, laughed inordinately 
at 

his behavior. 


"Ain't he worse than any kid you ever see? He's been running to 
that 

closet like a cat shut away from her kittens. I wonder Nell ain't 
caught on before this. I did think he'd make out now to keep 'em 


till Christmas morning; but he's never made out to keep anything 
yet." 


That was true enough, and fortunately Jud's inability to keep 
anything seemed always to present a highly humorous aspect to 
his 

wife. Mrs. Deane put her heart into her cooking, and said that so 
long as a man was a good provider she had no cause to complain. 
Other people were not so charitable toward Jud's failing. I 
remember 

how many strictures were passed upon that little sealskin and how 
he 

was censured for his extravagance. But what a public-spirited 
thing, 

after all, it was for him to do! How, the winter through, we all 
enjoyed seeing Nell skating on the river or running about the town 
with the brown collar turned up about her bright cheeks and her 
hair 

blowing out from under the round cap! "No seal," Mrs. Dow said, 
“would have begrudged it to her. Why should we?" This was at the 
sewing-circle, when the new coat was under grave discussion. 


At last Nelly and I got up-stairs and undressed, and the pad of 
Jud's slippered feet about the kitchen premises--where he was 
carrying up from the cellar things that might freeze--ceased. He 
called "Good night, daughter," from the foot of the stairs, and the 
house grew quiet. But one is not a prima donna the first time for 
nothing, and it seemed as if we could not go to bed. Our light must 
have burned long after every other in Riverbend was out. The 
muslin 

curtains of Nell's bed were drawn back; Mrs. Deane had turned 
down 

the white counterpane and taken off the shams and smoothed the 
pillows for us. But their fair plumpness offered no temptation to 
two such hot young heads. We could not let go of life even for a 
little while. We sat and talked in Nell's cozy room, where there was 
a tiny, white fur rug--the only one in Riverbend--before the bed; 
and there were white sash curtains, and the prettiest little desk 
and dressing-table I had ever seen. It was a warm, gay little room, 
flooded all day long with sunlight from east and south windows 
that 

had climbing-roses all about them in summer. About the dresser 


were 
photographs of adoring high-school boys; and one of Guy 
Franklin, 

much groomed and barbered, in a dress-coat and a boutonniere. I 
never liked to see that photograph there. The home boys looked 
properly modest and bashful on the dresser, but he seemed to be 
staring impudently all the time. 


I knew nothing definite against Guy, but in Riverbend all 
"traveling-men" were considered worldly and wicked. He traveled 
for 

a Chicago dry-goods firm, and our fathers didn't like him because 
he 

put extravagant ideas into our mothers' heads. He had very 
smooth 

and nattering ways, and he introduced into our simple community 
a 

great variety of perfumes and scented soaps, and he always 
reminded 

me of the merchants in Ceesar, who brought into Gaul "those 
things 

which effeminate the mind," as we translated that delightfully easy 
passage. 


Nell was silting before the dressing-table in her nightgown, holding 
the new fur coat and rubbing her cheek against it, when I saw a 
sudden gleam of tears in her eyes. "You know, Peggy," she said in 
her quick, impetuous way, "this makes me feel bad. I've got a 
secret 

from my daddy." 


I can see her now, so pink and eager, her brown hair in two 
springy 

braids down her back, and her eyes shining with tears and with 
something even softer and more tremulous. 


"I'm engaged, Peggy," she whispered, "really and truly." 
She leaned forward, unbuttoning her nightgown, and there on her 


breast, hung by a little gold chain about her neck, was a diamond 
ring--Guy Franklin's solitaire; every one in Riverbend knew it well. 


"I'm going to live in Chicago, and take singing lessons, and go to 
operas, and do all those nice things--oh, everything! I know you 
don't like him, Peggy, but you know you _are_a kid. You'll see how 
it is yourself when you grow up. He's so _different_ from our boys, 
and he's just terribly in love with me. And then, Peggy,"--flushing 
all down over her soft shoulders,--"I'm awfully fond of him, too. 
Awfully." 


"Are you, Nell, truly?" I whispered. She seemed so changed to me 
by 

the warm light in her eyes and that delicate suffusion of color. I 
felt as I did when I got up early on picnic mornings in summer, 
and 

saw the dawn come up in the breathless sky above the river 
meadows 

and make all the cornfields golden. 


"Sure I do, Peggy; don't look so solemn. It's nothing to look that 
way about, kid. It's nice." She threw her arms about me suddenly 
and 

hugged me. 


"IT hate to think about your going so far away from us all, Nell." 
"Oh, you'll love to come and visit me. Just you wait." 


She began breathlessly to go over things Guy Franklin had told 
her 

about Chicago, until I seemed to see it all looming up out there 
under the stars that kept watch over our little sleeping town. We 
had neither of us ever been to a city, but we knew what it would be 
like. We heard it throbbing like great engines, and calling to us, 
that far-away world. Even after we had opened the windows and 
scurried into bed, we seemed to feel a pulsation across all the 
miles of snow. The winter silence trembled with it, and the air was 
full of something new that seemed to break over us in soft waves. 
In 

that snug, warm little bed I had a sense of imminent change and 
danger. I was somehow afraid for Nelly when I heard her breathing 
so 

quickly beside me, and I put my arm about her protectingly as we 
drifted toward sleep. 


In the following spring we were both graduated from the Riverbend 
high school, and I went away to college. My family moved to 
Denver, 

and during the next four years I heard very little of Nelly Deane. 
My life was crowded with new people and new experiences, and I 
am 

afraid I held her little in mind. I heard indirectly that Jud Deane 
had lost what little property he owned in a luckless venture in 
Cripple Creek, and that he had been able to keep his house in 
Riverbend only through the clemency of his creditors. Guy 
Franklin 

had his route changed and did not go to Riverbend any more. He 
married the daughter of a rich cattle-man out near Long Pine, and 
ran a dry-goods store of his own. Mrs. Dow wrote me a long letter 
about once a year, and in one of these she told me that Nelly was 
teaching in the sixth grade in the Riverbend school. 


"Dear Nelly does not like teaching very well. The children try her, 
and she is so pretty it seems a pity for her to be tied down to 
uncongenial employment. Scott is still very attentive, and I have 
noticed him look up at the window of Nelly's room in a very 
determined way as he goes home to dinner. Scott continues 
prosperous; he has made money during these hard times and now 
owns 

both our hardware stores. He is close, but a very honorable fellow. 
Nelly seems to hold off, but I think Mrs. Spinny has hopes. 
Nothing 

would please her more. If Scott were more careful about his 
appearance, it would help. He of course gets black about his 
business, and Nelly, you know, is very dainty. People do say his 
mother does his courting for him, she is so eager. If only Scott 
does not turn out hard and penurious like his father! We must all 
have our schooling in this life, but I don't want Nelly's to be too 
severe. She is a dear girl, and keeps her color." 


Mrs. Dow's own schooling had been none too easy. Her husband 
had 

long been crippled with rheumatism, 
faultfinding. 


and was bitter and 


Her daughters had married poorly, and one of her sons had fallen 
into evil ways. But her letters were always cheerful, and in one of 
them she gently remonstrated with me because I "seemed inclined 
to 

take a sad view of life." 


In the winter vacation of my senior year I stopped on my way home 
to 

visit Mrs. Dow. The first thing she told me when I got into her old 
buckboard at the station was that "Scott had at last prevailed," 
and 

that Nelly was to marry him in the spring. As a preliminary step, 
Nelly was about to join the Baptist church. "Just think, you will be 
here for her baptizing! How that will please Nelly! She is to be 
immersed to-morrow night." 


I met Scott Spinny in the post-office that morning, and he gave me 
a 

hard grip with one black hand. There was something grim and 
saturnine about his powerful body and bearded face and his 
strong, 

cold hands. I wondered what perverse fate had driven him for eight 
years to dog the footsteps of a girl whose charm was due to 
qualities naturally distasteful to him. It still seems strange to me 
that in easy-going Riverbend, where there were so many boys who 
could have lived contentedly enough with my little grasshopper, it 
was the pushing ant who must have her and all her careless ways. 


By a kind of unformulated etiquette one did not call upon 
candidates 

for baptism on the day of the ceremony, so I had my first glimpse 
of 

Nelly that evening. The baptistry was a cemented pit directly under 
the pulpit rostrum, over which we had our stage when we sang 
"Queen 

Esther." I sat through the sermon somewhat nervously. After the 
minister, in his long, black gown, had gone down into the water 
and 

the choir had finished singing, the door from the dressing-room 
opened, and, led by one of the deacons, Nelly came down the steps 
into the pool. Oh, she looked so little and meek and chastened! 
Her 


white cashmere robe clung about her, and her brown hair was 
brushed 

straight back and hung in two soft braids from a little head bent 
humbly. As she stepped down into the water I shivered with the 
cold 

of it, and I remembered sharply how much I had loved her. She 
went 

down until the water was well above her waist, and stood white 
and 

small, with her hands crossed on her breast, while the minister 
said 

the words about being buried with Christ in baptism. Then, lying 
in 

his arm, she disappeared under the dark water. "It will be like that 
when she dies," I thought, and a quick pain caught my heart. The 
choir began to sing "Washed in the Blood of the Lamb" as she rose 
again, the door behind the baptistry opened, revealing those three 
dear guardians, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Freeze, and Mrs. Spinny, and she 
went 

up into their arms. 


I went to see Nell next day, up in the little room of many 
memories. 

Such a sad, sad visit! She seemed changed--a little embarrassed 
and 

quietly despairing. We talked of many of the old Riverbend girls 
and 

boys, but she did not mention Guy Franklin or Scott Spinny, 
except 

to say that her father had got work in Scott's hardware store. She 
begged me, putting her hands on my shoulders with something of 
her 

old impulsiveness, to come and stay a few days with her. But I was 
afraid--afraid of what she might tell me and of what I might say. 
When I sat in that room with all her trinkets, the foolish harvest 

of her girlhood, lying about, and the white curtains and the little 
white rug, I thought of Scott Spinny with positive terror and could 
feel his hard grip on my hand again. I made the best excuse I 
could 

about having to hurry on to Denver; but she gave me one quick 
look, 

and her eyes ceased to plead. I saw that she understood me 


perfectly. We had known each other so well. Just once, when I got 
up 

to go and had trouble with my veil, she laughed her old merry 
laugh 

and told me there were some things I would never learn, for all my 
schooling. 


The next day, when Mrs. Dow drove me down to the station to 
catch 

the morning train for Denver, I saw Nelly hurrying to school with 
several books under her arm. She had been working up her 
lessons at 

home, I thought. She was never quick at her books, dear Nell. 


* * * * * 


It was ten years before I again visited Riverbend. I had been in 
Rome for a long time, and had fallen into bitter homesickness. One 
morning, sitting among the dahlias and asters that bloom so 
bravely 

upon those gigantic heaps of earth-red ruins that were once the 
palaces of the Czesars, I broke the seal of one of Mrs. Dow's long 
yearly letters. It brought so much sad news that I resolved then 
and 

there to go home to Riverbend, the only place that had ever really 
been home to me. Mrs. Dow wrote me that her husband, after 
years of 

illness, had died in the cold spell last March. "So good and patient 
toward the last," she wrote, "and so afraid of giving extra 

trouble." There was another thing she saved until the last. She 
wrote on and on, dear woman, about new babies and village 
improvements, as if she could not bear to tell me; and then it 
came: 


"You will be sad to hear that two months ago our dear Nelly left us. 
It was a terrible blow to us all. I cannot write about it yet, I 

fear. I wake up every morning feeling that I ought to go to her. She 
went three days after her little boy was born. The baby is a fine 
child and will live, I think, in spite of everything. He and her 

little girl, now eight years old, whom she named Margaret, after 
you, have gone to Mrs. Spinny's. She loves them more than if they 
were her own. It seems as if already they had made her quite 


young 
again. I wish you could see Nelly's children." 


Ah, that was what I wanted, to see Nelly's children! The wish came 
aching from my heart along with the bitter homesick tears; along 
with a quick, torturing recollection that flashed upon me, as I 
looked about and tried to collect myself, of how we two had sat in 
our sunny seat in the corner of the old bare school-room one 
September afternoon and learned the names of the seven hills 
together. In that place, at that moment, after so many years, how 
it 

all came back to me--the warm sun on my back, the chattering girl 
beside me, the curly hair, the laughing yellow eyes, the stubby 
little finger on the page! I felt as if even then, when we sat in 

the sun with our heads together, it was all arranged, written out 
like a story, that at this moment I should be sitting among the 
crumbling bricks and drying grass, and she should be lying in the 
place I knew so well, on that green hill far away. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Dow sat with her Christmas sewing in the familiar sitting- 
room, 

where the carpet and the wall-paper and the table-cover had all 
faded into soft, dull colors, and even the chromo of Hagar and 
Ishmael had been toned to the sobriety of age. In the bay-window 
the 

tall wire flower-stand still bore its little terraces of potted 

plants, and the big fuchsia and the Martha Washington geranium 
had 

blossomed for Christmas-tide. Mrs. Dow herself did not look 
greatly 

changed to me. Her hair, thin ever since I could remember it, was 
now quite white, but her spare, wiry little person had all its old 
activity, and her eyes gleamed with the old friendliness behind her 
silver-bowed glasses. Her gray house-dress seemed just like those 
she used to wear when I ran in after school to take her angel-food 
cake down to the church supper. 


The house sat on a hill, and from behind the geraniums I could 
see 
pretty much all of Riverbend, tucked down in the soft snow, and 


the 

air above was full of big, loose flakes, falling from a gray sky 

which betokened settled weather. Indoors the hard-coal burner 
made a 

tropical temperature, and glowed a warm orange from its isinglass 
sides. We sat and visited, the two of us, with a great sense of 
comfort and completeness. I had reached Riverbend only that 
morning, 

and Mrs. Dow, who had been haunted by thoughts of shipwreck 
and 

suffering upon wintry seas, kept urging me to draw nearer to the 
fire and suggesting incidental refreshment. We had chattered all 
through the winter morning and most of the afternoon, taking up 
one 

after another of the Riverbend girls and boys, and agreeing that we 
had reason to be well satisfied with most of them. Finally, after a 
long pause in which I had listened to the contented ticking of the 
clock and the crackle of the coal, I put the question I had until 
then held back: 


"And now, Mrs. Dow, tell me about the one we loved best of all. 
Since I got your letter I've thought of her every day. Tell me all 
about Scott and Nelly." 


The tears flashed behind her glasses, and she smoothed the little 
pink bag on her knee. 


"Well, dear, I'm afraid Scott proved to be a hard man, like his 
father. But we must remember that Nelly always had Mrs. Spinny. 
I 

never saw anything like the love there was between those two. 
After 

Nelly lost her own father and mother, she looked to Mrs. Spinny 
for 

everything. When Scott was too unreasonable, his mother could 
‘most 

always prevail upon him. She never lifted a hand to fight her own 
battles with Scott's father, but she was never afraid to speak up 
for Nelly. And then Nelly took great comfort of her little girl. 

Such a lovely child!" 


"Had she been very ill before the little baby came?" 


"No, Margaret; I'm afraid 't was all because they had the wrong 
doctor. I feel confident that either Doctor Tom or Doctor Jones 
could have brought her through. But, you see, Scott had offended 
them both, and they'd stopped trading at his store, so he would 
have 

young Doctor Fox, a boy just out of college and a stranger. He got 
scared and didn't know what to do. Mrs. Spinny felt he wasn't 
doing 

right, so she sent for Mrs. Freeze and me. It seemed like Nelly had 
got discouraged. Scott would move into their big new house before 
the plastering was dry, and though 't was summer, she had taken 
a 

terrible cold that seemed to have drained her, and she took no 
interest in fixing the place up. Mrs. Spinny had been down with 
her 

back again and wasn't able to help, and things was just anyway. 
We 

won't talk about that, Margaret; I think 't would hurt Mrs. Spinny 
to have you know. She nearly died of mortification when she sent 
for 

us, and blamed her poor back. We did get Nelly fixed up nicely 
before she died. I prevailed upon Doctor Tom to come in at the 
last, 

and it 'most broke his heart. 'Why, Mis' Dow,' he said, ‘if you'd 
only have come and told me how 't was, I'd have come and carried 
her 

right off in my arms." 


"Oh, Mrs. Dow," I cried, "then it needn't have been?" 


Mrs. Dow dropped her needle and clasped her hands quickly. "We 
mustn't look at it that way, dear," she said tremulously and a 

little sternly; "we mustn't let ourselves. We must just feel that 

our Lord wanted her _then_, and took her to Himself. When it was 
all 

over, she did look so like a child of God, young and trusting, like 
she did on her baptizing night, you remember?" 


I felt that Mrs. Dow did not want to talk any more about Nelly 
then, 
and, indeed, I had little heart to listen; so I told her I would go 


for a walk, and suggested that I might stop at Mrs. Spinny's to see 
the children. 


Mrs. Dow looked up thoughtfully at the clock. "I doubt if you'll 
find little Margaret there now. It's half-past four, and she'll have 
been out of school an hour and more. She'll be most likely coasting 
on Lupton's Hill. She usually makes for it with her sled the minute 
she is out of the school-house door. You know, it's the old hill 
where you all used to slide. If you stop in at the church about six 
o'clock, you'll likely find Mrs. Spinny there with the baby. I 
promised to go down and help Mrs. Freeze finish up the tree, and 
Mrs. Spinny said she'd run in with the baby, if 't wasn't too 

bitter. She won't leave him alone with the Swede girl. She's like a 
young woman with her first." 


Lupton's Hill was at the other end of town, and when I got there 
the 

dusk was thickening, drawing blue shadows over the snowy fields. 
There were perhaps twenty children creeping up the hill or 
whizzing 

down the packed sled-track. When I had been watching them for 
some 

minutes, I heard a lusty shout, and a little red sled shot past me 
into the deep snow-drift beyond. The child was quite buried for a 
moment, then she struggled out and stood dusting the snow from 
her 

short coat and red woolen comforter. She wore a brown fur cap, 
which 

was too big for her and of an old-fashioned shape, such as girls 
wore long ago, but I would have known her without the cap. Mrs. 
Dow 

had said a beautiful child, and there would not be two like this in 
Riverbend. She was off before I had time to speak to her, going up 
the hill at a trot, her sturdy little legs plowing through the 
trampled snow. When she reached the top she never paused to 
take 

breath, but threw herself upon her sled and came down with a 
whoop 

that was quenched only by the deep drift at the end. 


"Are you Margaret Spinny?" I asked as she struggled out in a cloud 
of snow. 


"Yes, 'm." She approached me with frank curiosity, pulling her 
little sled behind her. "Are you the strange lady staying at Mrs. 
Dow's?" I nodded, and she began to look my clothes over with 
respectful interest. 


"Your grandmother is to be at the church at six o'clock, isn't she?" 
"Yes, 'm." 


"Well, suppose we walk up there now. It's nearly six, and all the 
other children are going home." She hesitated, and looked up at 
the 

faintly gleaming track on the hill-slope. "Do you want another 
slide? Is that it?" I asked. 


"Do you mind?" she asked shyly. 
"No. I'll wait for you. Take your time; don't run." 


Two little boys were still hanging about the slide, and they cheered 
her as she came down, her comforter streaming in the wind. 


"Now," she announced, getting up out of the drift, "I'll show you 
where the church is." 


"Shall I tie your comforter again?" 


"No, 'm, thanks. I'm plenty warm." She put her mittened hand 
confidingly in mine and trudged along beside me. 


Mrs. Dow must have heard us tramping up the snowy steps of the 
church, for she met us at the door. Every one had gone except the 
old ladies. A kerosene lamp flickered over the Sunday-school 
chart, 

with the lesson-picture of the Wise Men, and the little barrel-stove 
threw out a deep glow over the three white heads that bent above 
the 

baby. There the three friends sat, patting him, and smoothing his 
dress, and playing with his hands, which made theirs look so 
brown. 


"You ain't seen nothing finer in all your travels," said Mrs. 
Spinny, and they all laughed. 


They showed me his full chest and how strong his back was; had 
me 

feel the golden fuzz on his head, and made him look at me with his 
round, bright eyes. He laughed and reared himself in my arms as I 
took him up and held him close to me. He was so warm and 
tingling 

with life, and he had the flush of new beginnings, of the new 
morning and the new rose. He seemed to have come so lately from 
his 

mother's heart! It was as if I held her youth and all her young joy. 
As I put my cheek down against his, he spied a pink flower in my 
hat, and making a gleeful sound, he lunged at it with both fists. 


"Don't let him spoil it," murmured Mrs. Spinny. "He loves color 
so--like Nelly." 





SANDERSON'S 
‘Mountain Dew” 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
parted to you. Don't take 
our word. Try for yourself. 





RECIPES 


[Editor's note: these recipes are from 1889 and don't have modern 
measurements or oven heating directions. However, experienced 
cooks should be able to figure these out.] 

from The Internet Archive etext of The Everyday Cookbook, by Miss 
E. Neill 


SALMON SALAD. 


One quart of cooked salmon, two heads of lettuce, two 
f ablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, one of vinegar, two of ca- 
pers, one teaspoonful of salt, one third of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, one cupful of mayonnaise dressing, or the 
French dressing. Break up the salmon with two silver 
forks. Add to it the salt, pepper, vinegar and lemon- 
juice. Put in the ice-chest or some other cold place, for 
two or three hours. Prepare the lettuce as directed for 
lobster salad. At serving time, pick out leaves enough 
to border the dish. Cut or tear the remainder in pieces, 
and arrange these in the centre of a flat dish. On them 
heap the salmon lightly, and cover with the dressing. 
Now sprinkle on the capers. Arrange the whole leaves 
at the base, and, if you choose, lay one fourth of a thin 
slice of lemon on each leaf. 








CHICKEN POT-PIE. 


Skin and cut up the fowls into joints, and put the 

neck, legs and backbones in a stew-pan, with a little 
water, an onion, a bunch of savory herbs, and a blade of 
mace ; let these stew for an hour, and, when done, strain 
off the liquor : this is for gravy. Put a layer of fowl at 

the bottom of a pie-dish, then a layer of ham, then one 
of force-meat and hard-boiled eggs, cut in rings ; between 
the layers put a seasoning of pounded mace, nutmeg, 
pepper and salt. Pour in about half a pint of water, 
border the edge of dish with puff-crust, put on the cover, 
ornament the top and glaze it by brushing over it the 
/oik of an egg. Bake for about an hour and a half, and, 
when done, pour in at the top, the gravy r ade from the 
bones. 








TO PRESERVE VEGETABLES FOR WINTER USE. 


Green stringed beans must be picked when young; 

put a layer three inches deep in a small wooden keg or 
half barrel; sprinkle in salt an inch deep, then put an- 
other layer of beans, then salt, and beans and salt in al- 
ternate layers, until you have enough; let the last be salt; 
cover them with a piece of board which will fit the in- 
side of the barrel or keg, and place a heavy weight upon 
it; they will make a brine. 


When wanted for use, soak them one night or more 
in plenty of water, changing it once or twice, until the salt is out of 
them, then cut them, and boil the same as when fresh. 


Carrots, beans, beet-roots, parsnips, and potatoes keep best in dry 
sand or earth in a cellar; turnips keep 

best on a cellar bottom, or they may be kept the same as 

carrots, etc. Whatever earth remains about them when 

taken from the ground,. should not be taken off. 


When sprouts come on potatoes or other stored vege- 
tables, they should be carefully cut off. The young 
sprouts from turnips are sometimes served as a salad, or 
boiled tender in salt and water, and served with butte/- 
and pepper over. 


Celery may be kept all winter by setting it in boxes 
filled with earth; keep it in the cellar; it will grow and 
whiten in the dark; leeks may also be kept in this way. 


Cabbage set out i-n earth, in a good cellar, wiil keep 
good and fresh all winter. Small close heads of cabbage 
may be kept many weeks by taking them before the 
frost comes, and laying them on a stone floor; this will 
whiten them, and make them tender. 


Store onions are to be strung, and hung in a dry, cold 
place. 








DELICATE CABBAGE. 


Remove all defective leaves, quarter and cut as for 
coarse slaw, cover well with cold water, and let remain 
several hours before cooking, then drain and put into 
pot with enough boiling water to cover; boil until thor- 
oughly cooked (which will generally require about forty- 
five minutes), add salt ten or fifteen minutes before re- 
moving from fire, and when done, take up into a colan- 
der, press out the water well, and season with butter and 
pepper. This is a good dish to serve with corned meats, 
but should not be cooked with them; if preferred, how-, 
ever, it may be seasoned by adding some of the liquor 
and fat from the boiling meat to the cabbage while cook" 
ing. Drain, remove, and serve in a dish with drawn but- 
ter or a cream dressing poured over it. 








MASHED CARROTS. 


Scrape, wash, lay in cold water half an hour ; then cook 
tender in boiling water. Drain well, mash with a wooden 
spoon, or beetle, work in a good piece of butter, and season 
with pepper and salt. Heap up in a vegetable dish, and 
serve very hot. 








GREEN PEAS. 


Shell and lay in cold water fifteen minutes. Cook from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes in boiling salted waier. 
Drain, put into a deep dish with a good lump of butter ; 
pepper and salt to taste. 








TO BOIL ONIONS 


Take off the tops and tails, and the thin outer skin ; 

but no more, lest the onions should go to pieces. Lay 

them on the bottom of a pan which is broad enough to con- 
tain them without piling one on another ; just cover them 
with water, and let them simmer slowly till they are tender 


all through, but not till they break. 


Serve them up with melted butter. 








TOMATO MUSTARD. 


One peck of ripe tomatoes; boiled with two onions, 

six red peppers, four cloves of garlic, for one hour: then 
add a half-pint or half-pound salt, three tablespoons 
black pepper, half-ounce ginger, half-ounce allspice, half- 
ounce mace, half-ounce cloves; then boil again .for one 
hour longer, and when cold add one pint of vinegar and 
a quarter-pound of mustard; and if you like it very hot, 

a tablespoonful of cayenne. 








ORANGE PUDDING. 


Peel and cut five sweet oranges into thin slices, taking 
out the seeds, pour over them a coffee-cup of white 
sugar, let a pint of milk get boiling hot, by setting it in 
a pot of boiling water; add the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten, one tablespoon of corn starch, made smooth with 
a little cold milk; stir all the time; as soon as thickened 
pour over the fruit. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
adding a tablespoon of sugar, and spread over the top 
for frosting; set it in the oven for a few minutes to 
harden; eat cold or hot (better cold), for dinner or 
supper. Berries or peaches can be substituted for 
oranges. 








ECONOMICAL CAKE. 


One pound of flour, one quarter pound of sugar, one 
quarter pound of butter or lard, one half pound of cur- 
rants, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, the whites 
of four eggs, one half pint of milk. In making many 


sweet dishes, the whites of eggs are not required, and if 
well beaten and added to the above ingredients, make 

an excellent cake, with or without currants. Beat the 
butter to a cream, well whisk the whites of the eggs, and 
stir all the ingredients together but the soda, which must 
not be added until all is well mixed, and the cake i* 
ready to be put into the oven. When the mixture has 
been well beaten, stir in the soda, put the cake into a 
buttered mould, and bake it in a moderate oven for one 
and a half hours. 








ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Allow pound for pound. Pare half the oranges and cut 

the rind into shred-s. Boil in three waters until tender, and 
set aside? Grate the rind of the remaining oranges ; take off 
and throw away every bit of the thick white inner skin ; 
quarter all the oranges and take out the seeds. Chop, or 

cut them into small pieces ; drain all the juice that will come 
away, without pressing them, over the sugar; heat this, stir- 
ring until the sugar is dissolved, adding a very little water, 
unless the oranges are very juicy. Boil and skim five or six 
minutes; put in the boiled shreds, and cook ten minutes; 
then the chopped fruit and grated peel, and boil twenty min- 
utes longer. When cold, put into small jars, tied up with 
bladder or with paper next the fruit, cloths dipped in wax 
over all. A nicer way still is to put away in tumblers with 
self-adjusting metal tops. Press brandied tissue paper down 
closely to the fruit. 
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Recently I received a letter from my 
landlord, a gentleman with whom I am 
on speaking terms but do not corre- 
spond. I looked at the lithographed 
wall calendar (the gift of a local coal 
dealer) and was not surprised. I knew 


at onc6 that the letter neded no reply; 
that a reply would have been an imper- 
tinence. The communication was brief 
and courteously arrogant. It set forth 
the terms under which, for another year, 
I might continue to inhabit the pigeon- 
hole into which I had been thrust by 
circumstance and then forgotten. It 

gave me a week in which to agree to 


the terms. 


In the newspapers, that evening, I 

read of the appointment of a committee 
by the real estate board to investigate 
increased rentals, of the appointment of 
a sub-committee by the city council 
similarly to investigate and to hear com- 
plaints, of protests by a tenants' organi- 
zation and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to wait upon the Mayor, or the 
Governor, or somebody. Possibly other 
committees and sub-committees were ap- 
pointed; I do not recall. 


When, at the end of my week of grace 
— circumstance having failed to reap- 
pear — “I autographed the proffered 
lease, naturally I thought of those bles- 
sed committees. 


I can see their members — solemn, 
handsome gentlemen, somewhat tight 

as to waistband, some with watch-chains 
extended fully across the front facade, 
and shiny, two-gallon hats. They feel 

the importance, the dignity of their 

task ; and they will meet, and sit around. 


and adjourn, and reconvene, and make 
motions, and enter objections, and sail 
boats in the bathtub, and slide down 
cellar doors, and. « . altogether, they 
will have a heluva time and an entirely 
successful life as a conmiittee or sub- 
conmiittee. Some years hence they will 
make a recommendation to a larger com- 
mittee, which will then get busy fur- 
ther to attack this bothersome H. C. L. 
thing; and for a time the program will 
be repeated on a larger scale. 


Enthusiastic idiots will make speech- 

es, and enthusiastic citizens at home will 
say "Damn!’* and enthusiastic grocers 
will push up the price of food ; and after 
a while those of us who are lucky will 

be taken in hand by enthusiastic under- 
takers who will overcharge our execu- 
tors. 


It is a priceless boon, this living in 
America in a glorious day like this. 

The butcher and the baker may increase 
their prices daily, the milkmen may 
strike and send up the price of milk, 
landlords may raise the rent. No mat- 
ter ! Somebody will appoint a sub-com- 
mittee; the meeting will be called to 
order, and great thoughts will be given 
to the world. The newspapers will print 
it all under headlines. Nothing ever will 
come of it, of course ; nothing ever does. 
But we shall have investigated. Our 
passion for investigation will have been 
satisfied. 


And after a while it will make little 
enough difference. 'The first hundred 
years are the hardest !" Before that su- 
preme philosophy, that of Descartes, 
Kant, Schlegel and the rest, must fall 
into insignificance. 


Gilbert Chesterton has been in Chi- 
cago, and he is quite the most likable 
fellow who has come to us from over- 
seas. Preceded by his unfortunate rep- 
utation as a master of paradox”' (I 

quote the chaste phrase of the news- 
papers) , he has been humorously at bay, 
most of the time, since his landing on 
our shores. Like the professional hu- 
morist, he is expected to explode ata 


touch and smother his casual questioner 
with laughter. It is a miserable epi- 

sode to be at the mercy of an American 
newspaper reporter, hurriedly torn 

from duty at the Central Police Sta- 

tion to interview a celebrity. G. K. C. 
came through the ordeal very well, and 
seems to be widely liked. 


He did not lock himself in his room 
and deny himself to callers. Like the 
decent fellow he is, he lounged in the 
Blackstone lobby and exchanged greet- 
ings with anyone who cared to ap- 
proach. He is not the behemoth, physic- 
ally, one had expected to see. He is not 
as stout as Mr. Taft, althor.gh tallsr 
and built on the general lines of the 
former President. His chuckle, how- 
ever, is very Taftian indeed, ard he em- 
ploys it, as does Taft, as a prelude toa 
story. 


I talked with him for some time, care- 
fully avoiding subjects on which I was 
afraid he might have prepared para- 
doxes, and the most important thing I 
learned was that he hopes some day 
to write another volume of "Father 
Brown” stories. That, I submit, is gocd 
news. Concerning jacket eulogies of 
novels and writers, he said: "That is 
one of the curious things I notice in 
America. Personally, I think I should 
be violently prejudiced against a book, 
the jacket of which made extravagant 
claims and undertook to instruct me 
with reference to the author/' And 
that, I submit, is good sense. The vol- 
ume he immediately referred to, was 
"The Man Who Was Thursday," by Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton. 


"That is what we call a 'blurb*,*' I 
told him. 


"A 'bloorb'r he chuckled. "Excellent 
word 1 1 must remember it." 


Other visitors of the immediate pe- 

riod have been John Drinkwater and 
Sinclair Lewis, the former quiet, ur- 
bane, distinguished; the latter breezy, 
slangy, American. The stage lost a 
great monologist because Lewis was 
equipped with brains to be a novelist, 
somebody has said; and certainly he 
told some good ones to a friend of mine, 
which I have heard second-hand. 


Of the Englishmen, Walpole, George, 
Drinkwater, Maynard, Dunsany and 
Chesterton have been and are gone 
(Dunsany is Irish, but no matter) , and 
we are getting our breath and await- 

ing the next arrival. The Pond Bu- 

reau has a long list, and there are a 
number of re-bookings. Of native au- 
thors, we have seen only Lewis, and 
those whom, being Chicagoans, we have 
always with us. When the stream ceases 
and the box office is closed, it would be 
nice if, say, Messrs. Cabell and Herges- 
heimer would slip quietly into town. 
Mencken, on his quadrennial visit, guz- 
zled near-beer with Carl Sandburg at 
Hinky Dink's bar, and denied himself 

to the thirsty multiude. 


There must be money in this sort of 
thing. I think I shall tour the South. 


A film company recently announced 
that it had bought the right to film 


"Black Beauty/' and the photoplay is 
now showing. I have not seen it. But 
am wondering who "sold" the rights, 
and who received the purchase money. 
"Black Beauty" was published in 1877, 
and Anna Sewell, its author, died in 
pain within a year of its success. The 
English publishers bought the book out- 
right for £20, and reaped a golden 
harvest for themselves. Copyright has 
long expired, and the volume may be 
(and is) reprinted at will by whomso- 
ever cares to reprint it. Can it be that 
the film company's announcement is 
only press propaganda? 


Speaking of "classics,’* there is a new 
edition of Elia on the market, with 
illustrations by somebody, and an in- 
troduction by E. V. Lucas. This must 

be at least the twelfth edition of Elia 
that Lucas has edited. Why always 
Lucas ? Let there be one hundred twelve 
editions of Lamb, by all means, and may 
they be sold out on publication day ; but 
the proprietary attitude of Lucas to- 
ward Lamb begins to tire. Really, no 
introduction to Elia is necessary, but 

as each edition might mean $50 or $100 
to some good fellow, the practice should 
be continued. Lucas, however, should 
be definitely put out of the running. 
This prolific writing-machine has made 
too much capital out of Lamb, and his 
own supposed discipleship, as it is. 


By the way, it was not Mrs. O'Leary's 
cow that was responsible for the Chi- 
cago fire. It was a kitten. The facts 

have just come to light, through the con- 
fession of an old Chicagoan, who made 
a clean breast of it in the columns of the 


Chicago Tribune. As the matter has 
been given very little publicity, I re- 
peat the story, briefly. 


This gentleman's (or lady's — “initials 
only accompanied the statement) father 
and mother were married in St. Paul. 
The room in which they were married 
had a white cloth tacked down over the 
carpet, and an altar arranged at one 
side. Just before the wedding party 
entered, a small black kitten ran into 
Uie room and jumped about on the white 
cloth and in front of the altar until it 
was driven out. 


Some said this was a sign of bad 
luck; others laughed at the supersti- 
tion. 


The couple traveled to Chicago on 

their — its— honejrmoon. The night they 
arrived, the old cow kicked the lamp 
over, and Chicago burned up! 


The honesrmooners lost their ward- 
robe and all their money, and barely 
escaped with their lives. 


The Joseph Medill School of Journal- 
ism was formally opened in Chicago last 
month, and many distinguished journal- 
ists broke oratorical bottles against its 
substantial hull on the big night. Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott is president, or prin- 
cipal, or director, and the school is a 
memorial to Joseph Medill, founder of 
the Chicago Tribune, and was estab- 
lished by the present owners of the Tri- 
bune, his — “grandsons, I think. 


Chicago's best seller, by a great many- 
dollars, is Edgar Rice Burroughs, crea- 
tor of "Tarzan of the Apes," and an 
ocean of sequels. In recent months, Mr. 
Burroughs has lived in Califorina, 
where he has built himself an expen- 
sive home which, very appropriately he 
calls "Tarzania." His books probably 
are the worst that ever were written 
and filmed. Besides them, the works 

of Rider Haggard are classics. But the 
illustrations made for them by J. Al- 
len St. John are very attractive pic- 
tures, and as Mr. Burroughs is prolific 
and in good health, Mr. St. John prob- 
ably will make an excellent living for 
years to come. The ill wind again, you 
see! 

books does one encounter a line as fine 
as either of those quoted? One such 
sentence should be sufficient to immo”« 
talize a man, and actually may give per- 
manence to a short story by a writer a 
dozen of whose more ambitious efforts 
have failed. 


A writer in the Sidney (N. S. W.) 
Btdletin uses this extraordinary simile : 
'The night was black as the Earl of 
Hell's riding boots." 


What a line! I would sacrifice six 
sonnets and as many short stories to 
have written it. Algernon Blackwood 
once wrote this line: "January sparkled, 
dropped like an icicle, and was gone.'* 
That, too, is memorable. 


How often in the ceaseless flow of 


My thanks to the gentleman who, in 

the February number, called me a 
"Menckenite," for, of course, he intend- 
ed a compliment. The fact is, however, 
Mencken derives from me, although wild 
oxen would not force him to admit it. 
But I do not write Mencken's books; 
they are the work of a score of persons. 
Mencken is a syndicate. 
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